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CHAPTER X. 


SPECULATIONS. 


Mr. ALLERTON, when Grace left him, as he thought, a little un- 
gratefully, alone with her sister, was by no means pleased with his 
position. He was not favourably impressed with Miss Agnes and 
her late outbreak of temper, and, if he had followed his own in- 
clination, would have then and there bade her adieu. To depart, 
however, in peace and solitude was impossible, since he would 
have had to run the gauntlet of the little party in the hall; and, 
moreover, as he reflected—since he had accepted the trust Mr. 
Tremenhere had pressed upon him—here was an opportunity of 
learning something of the character of one, at least, of the three 
ladies who would probably at no distant date become his charge. 
He already knew that she had not a very good temper; but, on 
the other hand, he did not do her the injustice of supposing that 
it was a small thing that had put her out. The apprehension that 
her sister stood in danger of death by fire was enough to upset 
the equanimity of any woman, and to kindle her indignation 
against. those whom she suspected of having failed in providing 
" for her safety. But, had she been actuated by this emotion, she 
would have shown a corresponding joy in welcoming Grace on her 
escape from her severe peril ; and this he had noticed she had not 
done. She had been glad to see her safe and sound, of course ; 
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but there had been no eestasy of congratulation, such as he had 
looked for. She might, indeed, have cared more for the elder 
sister than her younger, but this idea the lawyer dismissed as 
impossible. In his view there could be no comparison between 
those two young women. The conclusion he came to was that, 
since Miss Agnes had shown such an unmistakable agitation at 
the thought of the peril in which the missing couple stood, it must 
have been on account of Mr. Edward Roscoe. 

As a rule, he was not much given to the study of the human 
heart. It does not, as in the case of the physician, affect the 
lawyer in his professional practice, and Mr. Allerton was a lawyer 
to his finger tips. But to-night he was not himself. He had just 
passed through an experience which had moved his very soul; he 
had been brought into intimate relations with a person quite out 
of his usual experience, but in whom he felt an interest, for the 
moment, absorbing, and all connected with her seemed to have a 
claim upon it. To be on good terms with her eldest sister would 
obviously be of advantage to him, in his future réle (as he pictured 
it) of Grace’s friend and protector; and though he did not like 
Miss Agnes, he resolved to make an effort to produce a contrary 
impression on her as regarded himself. From what he knew of 
her father, and guessed of her bringing up, as well as from the 
glimpse he had caught of her masterful and passionate spirit, he 
concluded that compliments would be wasted upon her, or, at all 
events, compliments paid by him. He was naturally inclined to 
say something of the courage and good sense that had been ex- 
hibited by her sister in the late trying circumstances; but he 
rightly judged that a reference to some one else, who was of 
greater consequence to her materially, if not more loved, would be 
more likely to prove attractive. 

‘As we have these few moments together, Miss Tremenhere,’ 
he said, ‘I must excuse myself for having unwittingly betrayed a 
professional secret. You have been all hitherto, he tells me, un- 
aware of the state of your father’s health,’ 

The abstracted look—for she had been listening to the voices 
in the hall—vanished from her face at once, and was succeeded 
by one of eager interest. 

‘You are his medical man, I presume ?’ 

‘No, madam, his confidential lawyer.’ 

It was a bold stroke, and a doubtful one; but there was no 
time to consider matters in all their bearings; directly he had 
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spoken, however, he felt that he had done well. He had certainly 
lost no ground with her by telling her the truth so far; she was 
all attention. 

‘The imminence of the danger to which I knew your father 
would be exposed by any sudden shock,’ he continued, ‘ compelled 
me to speak out on a matter on which I should have been other- 
wise bound to silence. I trust that you will not take advantage 
of my confidence to reveal the fact to others.’ 

‘Grace heard it,’ observed Miss Agnes sententiously. 

‘Yes; but I think I have sufficient influence with her to in- 
duce her to keep silence about it.’ 

(She was discussing the matter at that very moment with Mr. 
Roscoe below stairs—the man of all others from whom the lawyer 
would have kept it.) 

Miss Agnes nodded, and looked unmistakably for more. 

‘I have told her no details ; she is impulsive and impression- 
able, and such things would only alarm her; but I believe I am 
now speaking to a young lady of practical good sense. I may say 
at once that your father has heart disease.’ 

‘Poor papa,’ she said. 

If the invalid had been a lap dog, most women would have 
said ‘ Poor Fido’ with more feeling. It was a revelation, though 
not altogether an unexpected one, to the hearer. 

‘Yes; I had it from his own lips, and under circumstances 
that leave no doubt of its correctness. I would urge upon you, 
therefore, to remove from him as much as possible all exciting 
causes, without, of course, letting him know that you are taking 
such precautions.’ 

‘What circumstances ?’ she inquired gravely. 

For the moment the lawyer knew not what she meant. It 
seemed incredible that she could have thus ignored the important 
advice he had been giving her ; nor, indeed, had she done so; the 
simple fact was that, lost in the thoughts his communication had 
awakened, she had not heard him. 

‘That is a matter concerning your father’s private affairs,’ he 
answered coldly. 

She nodded significantly and unabashed. If she had said, ‘I 
understand ; he was making his will,’ she could not have expressed 
herself more distinctly. 

‘T have often heard of “a woman of business,”’ thought the 
lawyer—and indeed he had often heard fom them (or rather from 
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ladies who called themselves such), and at considerable length : 
‘but here for the first time do I see one in the flesh. What a 
partner she’d make for some gentlemen in my profession !’ 

Here Philippa entered the room, and the two sisters flew into 
one another’s arms, but not, he noticed, as birds fly, or at least 
love birds. If Mr. Allerton had been a playgoer it would have 
struck him that there was a good deal of ‘ stage direction ’ about 
it. What seemed contrary to expectation, the younger sister was 
far the most effusive. 

‘Oh, Agnes! what have I suffered since I saw you last! 
Never, never, did I expect to see you again. But Mr. Allerton— 
oh, sir, how can we ever thank you for preserving our dear Grace! 
—has doubtless told you all.’ 

‘He has told me about Grace and himself,’ she answered 
coldly ; ‘ but it appears you got separated from her.’ 

‘Yes, in that dreadful turmoil. Mr. Allerton will bear witness 
that it could not be helped. What a scene it was; would that I 
could forget it!’ 

‘Still, while it is fresh in your memory, tell me how you 
escaped.’ 

If Miss Philippa had been alone with her sister she would 
doubtless have told her, whatever she thought proper to tell; but 
in Mr. Allerton’s presence, who had witnessed the whole trans- 
action, it was not such an easy task. She was far from being 
ashamed of having taken the only means that had been offered 
her of getting out of the burning hall, but the details she had her 
reasons for being unwilling to communicate. She was really un- 
able to recall what words her companion had said to her in that 
moment of horror when she had almost lost her wits, but she had 
an uneasy sense that it was unfortunate they had been overheard; 
she did remember how she had clung to him in that crowded 
passage. She could hardly say, ‘Mr. Roscoe gave me his arm 
and helped me out,’ in the presence of a person who had seen 
how the thing was done, and might even have already described it. 

‘ The whole affair, my dear Agnes,’ she said desperately, ‘ is so 
painful and shocking to me that I must be excused from dwelling 
upon it, just at present.’ 

The cold blue eyes of Miss Agnes flashed incredulously ; her thin 
lips curled with the promise of something extremely unpleasant 
to come, when fortunately at that very moment Grace entered. 
The look of both the sisters was at once concentrated on the door; 
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they had expected some one else, or some one besides; and it 
was obviously a relief to both of them that he had not come. It 
was also a relief to Mr. Allerton, who had seen quite enough of 
Mr. Edward Roscoe, and had heard too much. 

‘ Now I see you all three united,’ said the lawyer, rising from 
his chair, ‘I will take my leave. You must have a great deal to 
talk about, and it is getting late,’ 

Agnes offered him some refreshment, but he declined it. 

‘I will not forget,’ she whispered, with a grateful smile, as she 
took his hand. 

Philippa pressed his fingers, as much perhaps to bespeak 
his good will as to acknowledge his services, but said nothing. 

‘If I should once begin to say what I owe you, Mr. Allerton, 
I should never have done,’ said Grace softly. ‘Dear papa will 
see you, of course, to-morrow ?’ 

‘I hope so; not that I want his thanks; but tell him I shall 
hope to see him,’ said the lawyer earnestly. ‘Good-bye, my 
dear.’ 

Mr. Allerton walked home that night, instead, as was his usual 
custom, of taking a cab. He was full of reflections evoked by the 
events of the last few hours, and he gave them rein. The three 
sisters, and the very different behaviour they had exhibited, in- 
terested him extremely. It was clear to him that their executor 
and trustee would have his work cut out for him. About Grace 
he had no apprehensions ; it would be his pleasure and privilege 
to do his best for her, and she would give him credit for good 
intentions; but with Miss Agnes and Miss Philippa he foresaw 
there would be trouble. What was very curious, considering the 
position Mr. Roscoe evidently occupied in the house, his name 
had been never mentioned by either of them; nor could this 
arise from want of regard for him, since in the case of Miss Agnes, 
at all events, a very particular interest had been shown in his 
welfare. It was intelligible enough that Miss Philippa should 
have been disinclined to describe to her sister the manner of her 
escape, which, however necessitated by circumstances and satis- 
factory in its result, could scarcely be a subject for pleasurable 
reminiscence ; but her avoidance of Mr. Roscoe’s name was remark~- 
able. Since there could have been no secret as to his having 
been her companion on the occasion in question, why should she 
have been so reticent about him? Perhaps she suspected that 
her sister entertained an attachment for him, and disapproved af 
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it; perhaps she entertained one for him herself, and did not wish 
it to be suspected. If this was so, in either case, and Mr. Tre- 
menhere had any inkling of it, the provisions of his will, the 
lawyer admitted to himself, were not so strange as he had thought 
them to be. Under such circumstances, if that document came 
to be disputed, it struck him—and the idea evoked his grimmest 
smile—that the Court would be inclined to indorse the intentions 
of the testator. Nevertheless, it was a cruel will ; and now that he 
had come to know and like one of the three persons whose destinies 
were affected by it, it seemed to him more cruel than ever. As 
he had told Miss Grace, he did not want her father’s thanks, but 
he was not without hopes that the service he had rendered to his 
favourite daughter might induce the money-lender to listen to 
those remonstrances on the matter he had intended to have made 
in any case, but which had now personal feeling to back them as 
well as a sense of right. 

That Mr. Roscoe had left Grace to his protection in the con- 
cert hall was a source of self-congratulation, but that he had ap- 
parently made his choice as to which of the two sisters he should 
save, and had chosen the other, gave him a still keener sense of 
satisfaction. It was clear, at least, that the man had no matri- 
monial designs upon Josh’s little Fairy. Had it been otherwise, 
the lawyer almost felt that he would have defended Mr. Tremen- 
here’s will at his own expense rather than have permitted it to be 
‘upset.’ But what would become of the little Fairy as it was? 
This thought occupied Mr. Allerton’s mind to an extent that would 
have astonished his clients, could they have been aware of it, ex- 
ceedingly ; some of them would doubtless have even gone so far as 
to say, ‘ Why this old fool has actually fallen in love with a young 
girl!’ They would have done him, however, a great injustice. 
He was not even actuated by that sentimental emotion, not at all 
uncommon with gentlemen of his years in relation to young per- 
sons of the other sex, which is termed (somewhat too contempt- 
uously perhaps) philandering. His feelings towards Grace were 
not only Platonic and paternal, but had their root in what was best 
in his nature, without the narrowness and conventionality that 
clung to his best. Her courage, her gentleness, and her simplicity 
had carried the old lawyer’s heart, though not by storm; her 
beauty of course had also been a powerful ally, but his thoughts 
about it were quite unselfish. Strangely enough, they were now 
vaguely travelling on the same road which those of Mr. Tremen- 
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here had gone some hours ago, when busied with the future of his 
little Fairy. The lawyer wondered whether it was possible that a 
certain young fellow, of whom he knew a great deal not much to 
his credit, but still had some hopes of, could be won from his wild 
ways by love and innocence: and if so, what a chance there might 
be for him. It was probable that he had seen Grace, and if so, it 
was certain that she must have had attractions for him. There 
would be enormous obstacles, of course, but there would also be 
immense advantages in such a union. There were reasons why a 
man of Mr. Allerton’s principles should not have dreamt of such 
a contingency: as one indeed with a genuine respect and admira- 
tion for the young lady in question, it seemed almost incredible 
that he should do so; and to do him justice, but for those hopes 
of amendment in the young fellow he had in his mind, and which 
he perhaps unconsciously exaggerated, he would have regarded 
such a scheme with scorn. 

But Mr. Allerton, as we have said, was a lawyer to his finger 
tips, and the idea of re-establishing a great estate, and refur- 
bishing a noble name from which not a little of the gilt had been 
rubbed off, had an attraction for him, such as few laymen can 
understand. In the case supposed, however, which was (indirectly) 
that of a client of his own, it would be necessary to drive a coach 
and horses through the will of another client, which was of course 
utterly out of the question—a reflection that brought him round 
to the point from which his speculations had started, that he must 
persuade Mr. Joseph Tremenhere to alter his will. 


—_—_—_—_—_—. 


CHAPTER XI, 


AN UNEXPECTED CLIENT. 


One of the great charms of romance to my mind is its opportun- 
ism. The novelist’s characters do not live actually longer than 
people in real life; there are very few centenarians in our love 
tales; but they die just when they ought to do; generally all in 
a lump (with the exception of the hero and heroine and the very 
good people) at the end of the third volume. 

What is the good of describing an individual with great 
accuracy and considerable detail if he is to be cast off in an early 
chapter? This is one of the reasons why the realms of fiction are 
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so much more pleasant to dwell in than the real world, where 
those whom the Gods—and ourselves—love die young. Un- 
happily, our present story is very far from a romance, being about 
what ordinary folks call money, and the more excellent persons who 
despise it, Mammon. Weare therefore obliged to take people in it 
as we find them, and occasionally to take them away. Charles the 
Second excused himself to his weeping Court because he was ‘ such 
an unconscionable time in dying,’ but the narrator of a story of 
real life seems to owe an apology to his readers for killing off his 
characters too soon. 

On the very morning after the events narrated in the previous 
chapter a letter arrived for Mr. Allerton by hand at his private 
address, for he had not yet left his house, to inform him that 
‘Josh’ was dead. The letter was written by Mr. Roscoe, and ran 
thus :— 


‘My dear Sir,—It is with the utmost sorrow that I have to 
inform you that your late client, Mr. Joseph Tremenhere, died 
suddenly last night, or rather this morning, within a few hours of 
your having quitted his house. Yours truly, 

‘EDWARD Roscor. 

‘ Bearer waits.’ 


The note was very brief, and, on that account, in the lawyer's 
eyes, very significant. The news it brought shocked him more 
than—a week ago—he would have conceived it possible for it to 
have done. Of course he did not like the money-lender, and 
even now could almost have said he was better out of the world 
thaninit. But he felt no inclination to say anything of the kind. 
His last relations with him had been friendly, and somehow, though 
he had most seriously differed from him even in that interview, he 
seemed to have gathered from it that there was at least more good 
in the man than he had ever suspected. He had been a man 
of his word, and was so far trustworthy; he had shown himself 
open to reason, and not utterly deaf to conscience ; it was possible 
—the lawyer with unconscious charity even represented to himself 
that it was probable—that if he had lived he would have taken a 
larger and a better view of his responsibilities. It was too late 
for that now, of course; too late, alas! for everything; but the 
reflection softened the lawyer’s heart towards him, or rather 
towards his memory. At once, too, the same thought occurred 
to him (though it evoked in his case no smile of satire) which had 
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occurred to the dead man when he last left the lawyer’s door. 
What would become of that team of thoroughbreds which the 
money-lender had held so well in hand, now that death had dragged 
him from the box seat? What would become of Lord Cheri- 
bert for one, now that he had lost that guiding hand which, if it 
had never kept him straight, had restrained him with bit and curb 
from leaping into the gulf of ruin? Lord Morella, his father, 
indeed, was of opinion that ‘Josh’ had put his head to it, and 
urged him thither with rein and whip, but Mr. Allerton knew 
better. There were many worse hands into which the young 
man might have fallen, and now probably would fall. 

For the present, however, the catastrophe that had happened 
to Josh himself loomed most largely in the lawyer’s mind. It is 
the privilege of death to oust for the moment all other considera- 
tions ; all other objects of interest are dwarfed in its tremendous 
presence; and the old lawyer, even while speculating about the 
consequences of the event, was held in thrall by the event itself, 
Mr. Tremenhere’s death, however sudden, was not of course a thing 
to be wondered at, for he had foretold it with his own lips. 

‘I shall have no death-bed,’ he had said, ‘ I shall die suddenly ; 
very likely in the street.’ 

Nor would it have been surprising if he had heard on the 
previous night of the fire in the concert hall, and been made 
anxious for the safety of his children, that he should have fallen a 
victim to mental excitement? But he had known nothing of this 
till all apprehension was over, and his family had been warned to 
break to him what had happened with the utmost care. It was 
doubtless some mental shock that killed him; but what shock ? 
He had died that morning it seemed, but very early, ‘ within a few 
hours,’ wrote Mr. Roscoe, ‘of your quitting the house.’ That, 
must have been about two or three o’clock. Was it possible that, 
in spite of the necessity for precaution of which they had been 
informed, any of his family could have awakened him and told 
their news? Though brevity might have been looked for in Mr, 
Roscoe’s note, it seemed to the lawyer brief without being concise. 
And then there was the phrase ‘ your late client,’ which appeared 
wholly unnecessary. He had only had one transaction with the 
money-lender in his life (though, indeed, it was a most important 
one) as regarded his private affairs, and he felt quite certain that 
Mr. Tremenhere had not spoken of it to his underling. It must, 
therefore, have been Miss Agnes that had done so; astrange thing 
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under the circumstances in itself, to be talking ‘ during the small 
hours,’ when there was a so much more enthralling theme to dis- 
cuss, about business affairs; but that Mr. Roscoe should have 
alluded to it was still more strange. Mr. Allerton’s best explana- 
tion of it was that the information given him by Miss Agnes 
seemed of such prodigious importance to Mr. Roscoe that he 
couldn’t get it out of his mind, even when announcing the cata- 
strophe. It would have seemed reasonable enough that the dead 
man should have been described as his client if Mr. Allerton’s 
presence had been requested at Lebanon Lodge, since some rela- 
tion between Mr. Tremenhere and himself must have been taken 
for granted for the invitation to be given. But no such request 
had been made. On the other hand, something was evidently 
expected of him by the phrase ‘Bearer waits.’ What that 
meant seemed to be, ‘you may come or not as you please,’ 
Had Roscoe written the note of his own head, he wondered, or 
had the ‘little Fairy,’ with the recollection of his kindness to her 
still vivid, asked him to do so? That it was Roscoe’s composition 
was certain. ‘ What the fellow wants,’ was the lawyer’s conclusion, 
‘is to lie low, and to make me show my hand.’ 

In order to show as little as possible to begin with, he gave a 
verbal reply to the messenger to the effect that he would be at 
Lebanon Lodge in one hour, and took a cab to his office, which 
was on the way. The dead can always wait, and not to look in at 
his place of business was an unnecessary act of abnegation ; but it 
was not of business that the lawyer thought as he sat in his 
hansom. He thought of an innocent girl with tendereyes and 
gentle looks who, after her first burst of sorrow was over, would be 
dependent upon him in what would perhaps be very difficult cir- 
cumstances for advice and succour, and he made up his mind that 
they should not be wanting. 

His chief clerk opened the door of his office to him ; he had 
been waiting to do it for the last ten minutes. ‘ You have heard 
the news, sir, I suppose?’ he said respectfully. 

Mr. Allerton nodded gravely, much to the other’s disgust ; no 
one likes the wind—even though it be an ill wind—to be taken 
out of his sails. He had, however, a second shot in his locker, 
which ‘ told’ even beyond his expectations. 

‘Lord Cheribert, sir, is waiting for you.’ 

‘Indeed!’ The lawyer was more than astonished; the visit 
was most unexpected, for he had always been upon the side of 
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Lord Morella, and adverse (though, of course, for his own good) 
to his heir-apparent ; but there was an association of ideas in his 
mind besides, which made what was now told him more astound- 
ing still. 

He walked into his private room with rapid steps. Lord 
Cheribert rose from the chair on which he had been sitting, and 
frankly held out his hand; his manner was friendly and even 
cordial, but it had none of its usual elasticity. 

‘ Poor old Josh is dead, Allerton,’ he said simply. 

‘So I have heard, my lord.’ 

‘Don’t milord me, I beg; let us have none of that rubbish. 
You have no grudge against me, I know, and I want to be friends.’ 

‘I was always your friend Lord Cheribert F 

‘I ask you again to drop that jargon,’ interrupted the young 
fellow. ‘ Why, I can remember when you used to call me Cherry.’ 

‘So can I,’ sighed Mr. Allerton; nor was it so very long since 
he had done so. The picture of the charming child, in his Van- 
dyke suit of velvet, hand-in-hand with the sweet lady whose only 
quarrel with death was that it parted her from her darling boy, 
recurred to him. If she had lived to lead the lad by love, and 
soften his father’s ways towards him, his future might have been 
different ; but, as it was, it was well that she could not foresee it. 
There was a look of her still in his eyes when they were at rest, 
and in his winning smile, the smile General St. Gatien used 
to say was the only winning thing about young Cheribert, for 
whatever he put his money on, he was sure to lose it. No one of 
his rank—for the fortunes of vulgar millionaires melt away on the 
turf more quickly than those of the well-born, probably because 
they have more people to look after them—had ever got through 
so much money so early and in such a little time. Nor was the 
way in which he had got through it by any means respectable; in 
the lawyer’s view, with that streak of puritanism running through 
his respectable nature, it was disgraceful and even something 
more. Yet he could not help liking the young fellow. The ex- 
pression of his face was always attractive, but just now it had a 
certain tender seriousness which Mr. Allerton had never seen in it 
before. 

‘I must confess the thing has knocked me all of a heap,’ said 
the young lord, apologetically. ‘Old Josh was a better fellow 
than you think, Mr. Allerton, and very kind to me. Yes, you.may 
laugh ’—the other had smiled ever so slightly—‘ but it was so. 
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Of course, he made his pile out of me; so would any man who had 
the plucking of such a well-feathered bird ; but there are different 
ways of doing it. I have sometimes thought that he really liked 
me—treated me tenderly, as the angler says of his worm, At all 
events, if you please, I don’t want to have a word said against 
him,’ he added impetuously. 

‘Iam not going to say a word against him, Cheribert,’ said 
the lawyer softly. ‘What you have said is his best epitaph, and 
I have nothing to add to it, except this—that I agree with 
you.’ 

‘And yet you have always told me that he was such a black- 
guard!’ 

‘If I have, I retract it. We often say things, as we do things, 
which we are afterwards sorry for. No man is wise at all times— 
nor yet a fool.’ 

‘You cunning old fellow,’ continued Lord Cheribert, ad- 
miringly. ‘So you are making things easy for me, are you? 
Well, it is better than making things hard, It is a pity the 
governor has never seen that.’ 

‘Your father has always loved you, Cheribert.’ 

‘Then he has a deuced disagreeable way of showing it,’ was 
the quick reply. ‘A man should know how to put his foot down 
without treading on another man’s toe; when it’s his own flesh 
and blood, too, he should be more careful.’ 

‘ He has been very injudicious, Cheribert, as I have often told 
him. Men should make allowance for one another.’ 

‘And a good one when they can afford it,’ interrupted the 
other, laughing. 

The lawyer was pleased to see him laugh; he had guessed the 
young man’s errand, or the nature of it, and it filled him with 
joyful hopes; the bird had come back to the cage of its own 
accord, but he was not inside it; an ill-selected word, even a 
gesture, might, he well knew, frighten it away, and probably for 
ever. Seed and sugar, sugar and seed, were what were wanting, 
and not the coin of reproach. 

‘You and your father are of very different natures, Cheribert ; 
and if, as you say, he has not made allowance for you, perhaps 
you, too, have judged him harshly,’ 

‘The strictest sect of the Pharisees,’ observed the young man 
grimly. 

‘Quite so; that is how you have judged him; it is a mistake.’ 
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‘It is a mistake that is shared by a great many people. [hate 
such cant,’ 

‘No doubt; still, in that very chair where you are now 
sitting, I have seen him sit, with his grey head bowed down, and 
I have heard him say, “ My son, my son, my dear, unhappy son ! ” 
That was not cant.’ 

There was a long silence. Once the young man essayed to 
speak, and stopped ; there was something in the tone of his voice 
which his pride forbade him to let the other hear. 

‘Well, I could not come to him, of course, Allerton, but I have 
come to you. You have always been friendly to me, and ready to 
listen to reason, or what J call reason,’ he added with humorous 
pathos. ‘I don’t want him to suppose that I am erying Pag, as 
we used to say at school, because I am beaten. I could carry on 
a long time yet without being reduced to husks, like the other 
prodigal.’ 

‘If you were so reduced, you would not come to him at all,’ 
observed Mr. Allerton quietly. 

‘That’s true,’ continued the young man eagerly; ‘I’d starve 
first. You understand me, Allerton, as he never did. I’m glad I 
came. I don’t mean to say that I would have done it if poor old 
Josh had been in the land of the living. But his death—so 
sudden you know, and all that—it’s sobered me. I have never 
wished the governor to die, I swear to heaven I never did.’ 

‘IT am quite sure, Cheribert, that you never did.’ 

‘Thank you. And yet he might die any day, you know, and 
never see me first. I can’t go into the thing—you and he could 
talk for an hour about it, but it’s not in my way—but that’s at 
the bottom of it. That first; and then, now that Josh is gone, 
and supposing things go on in the old way, I must go quicker 
down the hill, and in worse company. Roscoe has often hinted 
he could do as well for me as his master; but he can’t, and the 
very proposal showed he was a most infernal scoundrel.’ 

‘There are also corroborative circumstances to that effect,’ 
observed Mr. Allerton drily. 

‘I dare say; he told me, however,’ said the young lord, 
smiling, ‘that I was never to believe anything you said about 
him.’ 

‘I dare say,’ said the lawyer, smiling in his turn. He felt that 
his new client and he were getting on famously. 

§ Well, the long and short of it is, Allerton, that I propose to 
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put my whole affairs—so much as I know about them, that is, 
which isn’t much—into your hands. They are in a precious 
tangle, but perhaps it may be worth your while—nay, I won't say 
that—but, perhaps, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne , 

‘ Not another word, Cherry,’ said the old lawyer tremulously ; 
and the two men shook hands together as they had not done for 
many a day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MYSTERIES. 


‘May I tell your father of this most welcome visit of yours?’ 
inquired Mr. Allerton, after a long pause. 

‘Yes. Indeed I took it for granted that you’d tell him.’ 

‘You are my client, remember, now,’ said the lawyer, smiling. 
There was a little duplicity in the good man’s reply, since he 
would most certainly have told Lord Morella in any case, but it is 
probable that the Recording Angel blotted it out in his usual way, 
or even set it down to the credit side of the lawyer’s account. It 
was so necessary to inspire confidence in this newly caged bird, 
who had to be kept as well as caught. 

‘True. Iam glad to hear you talk like that, for there are 
little items in my affairs which it is just as well should go no 
further than yourself.’ 

‘I can imagine that that is just possible,’ said the lawyer 
gravely. ‘Be sure that I shall use a judicious reticence con- 
cerning them, even to your father. What you have done to-day 
will, I am sure, rejoice him exceedingly. But, Cheribert, there is 
a great deal more to be done to effect a complete reconciliation.’ 

‘Promises of amendment, and all that; well I suppose so.’ 
The young man’s brow was clouding over. 

‘ Promises of amendment from your lips, Cheribert, would be 
amendment,’ said the lawyer kindly; ‘like poor “Josh,” as you 
call him, you have always kept your word, I am sorry to say.’ 

Lord Cheribert smiled his sunniest smile. Here is a man, he 
said to himself, who is a lawyer and a Puritan, and yet has some 
fun in him. ‘Well, yes. I told the governor I should go to the 
devil, and I did it: as to any promise about going the other way, 
that must depend upon circumstances.’ 

‘You know your father’s conditions.’ 
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‘Some of them. He seemed to me to be an anti-everything- 
man. I must give up whist, and tobacco, and wine, and promis- 
cuous dancing ; and, if I wanted to ride, to take to the tricycle.’ 

‘ Indeed, Cheribert, he was not so unreasonable. Whatever he 
proposed, remember he had been very sorely tried. If you will 
let me mediate, I do think matters may be arranged. There is 
one thing, however, which is indispensable.’ 

‘I know,’ said Lord Cheribert with a gloomy nod, ‘I must give 
up the turf. No more strings of horses at Newmarket. No more 
pretty little books upon the Derby. Well, Iam prepared for that.’ 

‘Iam delighted indeed to hear it,’ exclaimed the lawyer 
warmly. ‘And of course there will be no more riding steeple- 
chases.’ 

‘No more after the Everdale. I must ride there, however ; some 
friends of mine have a pot of money on me. The race has been 
postponed on account of the Duke’s death, and it will be the last 
of the season, and, if this matter goes well with me, the last I 
shall ever ride.’ 

‘But if money can settle it—even a pot of money as you call 
it—I am sure your father would prefer to pay it, and shake hands 
with you at once.’ 

Lord Cheribert shook his head and smiled. ‘ My dear Allerton, 
there are some things, believe me, which don’t admit of compro- 
mise, at least beforehand. Moreover, I have promised a man to 
ride this race. After that, if my father is willing to say “ let by- 
gones be bygones,” well and good, I will come and stay awhile at 
the old home ; otherwise I have promised myself some fishing at 
Halswater.’ 

‘At Halswater! That is in Cumberland, is it not?’ inquired 
the lawyer after a little pause. 

‘Yes, in the Lake District. I have never been there,’ observed 
the young man with an earnestness of assertion which seemed 
unnecessary. 

‘I seem to remember having heard that Mr. Tremenhere had 
a house at Halswater ; is that so ?’ 

‘I believe he had,’ returned the other indifferently. ‘ Poor 
Josh was not very communicative about his own affairs.’ 

‘And I suppose you were never on terms of intimacy with his 
family.’ 

‘Certainly not. I have been, however, introduced to his 
daughters.’ 
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‘So have I,’ said Mr. Allerton ; ‘ one of them I thought a very 
charming girl.’ 

‘That was Grace—at least I think it must have been,’ added 
the young man dubiously. ‘She is the youngest. How came you 
to know anything about them ?’ 

‘I will tell you about it another time, for it’s rather a long 
story, Cheribert. Iam Mr. Tremenhere’s executor, and am likely 
to see a good deal of them.’ 

‘Mr. Tremenhere’s executor? You?’ 

‘Yes. I didn’t like the post, you may be sure, but I do not 
now regret my acceptance of it; it may simplify the settlement 
of your own affairs. The story, as I have said, is a long one, and 
also very strange. But I have no time to speak of it now. When 
I looked in at the office this morning it was on my way to Lebanon 
Lodge.’ 

‘Then you will see the poor girl.’ 

‘ All three of them perhaps; but the summons came from Mr, 
Roscoe.’ 

‘Pray say something kind from me, Allerton,’ said the young 
man earnestly. ‘I really liked poor old Josh, you know; and of 
course I cannot call, myself, just yet.’ 

The pressure of the young man’s hand at parting seemed to 
the lawyer to speak of something more than reconciliation ; it 
seemed to say, ‘I know you will say the best you can of me to 
Grace.’ It was very unlike Mr. Allerton to jump at conclusions, 
but his mind, as we know, had been busy with this matter before, 
although but speculatively ; the news of Lord Cheribert’s intention 
to visit Halswater struck him as very significant; and still more 
that slip of the tongue when the young man had spoken of the 
poor ‘ girl’ instead of the poor ‘ girls,’ That the little Fairy should 
have attracted him was nothing wonderful. Yet, after all, what 
could come of it, with that will lying in the office safe yonder, and 
the Dead Hand ? 

Mr. Allerton had much more to think about for the rest of 
the way to Lebanon Lodge, than he had had at starting. 

The great house gazing on the street with its many sightless 
eyes, was a ghastly object; all about it was silence and gloom; 
when he rang the bell he heard the tinkle of it, though it was so 
far away, as though it had been on the other side of the door. It 
was opened, after a long delay, by a young footman, pale and dis- 
hevelled, and locking as if he had been frightened by the sound. 
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‘Can I see Mr. Roscoe ?’ inquired the lawyer. 

The man did not know: he would go upstairs and see: master 
was dead. 

Mr. Allerton bowed his head in token that he knew that much, 
The footman hesitated, apparently as to whether the visitor should 
be left in the hall, and then pushed back a half-opened door. 
Perhaps the gentleman would wait there a minute or two, he 
said, and left him. It was the same room, used chiefly by Mr. 
Roscoe, where Grace had met him and her sister on the previous 
night. As Mr. Allerton entered it, a voice half choked with tears 
exclaimed, ‘I have killed him: it is I who killed him.’ It came 
from a sofa hidden in shadow. Then, as he stood speechless with 
surprise and horror, another voice, though still the same lips, a 
fierce yet frightened voice, ‘ How dave you come in here? Who 
are you?’ At the same time the speaker sprang from the sofa, 
and he found himself face to face with Philippa Tremenhere. Her 
eyes, streaming with tears, stared wildly at him ; her cheeks were 
white ; she trembled in every limb. 

‘IT am Mr. Allerton,’ he answered gently. ‘The servant 
showed me in here. Forgive me for intruding on your sorrow.’ 

‘Nay, forgive me, sir,’ she answered earnestly. ‘ My sorrow 
has almost driven me mad. I did not recognise you. It was 
kind of you to come.’ She took his hand and pressed it. In her 
case, too, as in Lord Cheribert’s, he felt that there was more than 
gratitude : a pitiful appeal to him for silence. He had heard 
something he should not have heard. He was about to leave the 
room, but she detained him. ‘Sit down,’ she said; ‘ your pres- 
ence does not distress me. Do not leave me.’ 

He sat down by her side, his hand still clasped in hers. 

‘You know what has happened ?’ she continued. 

‘I do, indeed. It must have been a terrible shock to you, for 
you were not prepared for it as I was.’ 

‘That is true,’ she answered eagerly ; ‘you warned us of his 
danger, did you not? but it seemed too dreadful to be true. We 
were careful, too. There was no noise. We all thought my poor 
father was asleep. We meant to break to him what had happened 
in the morning. Yet somehow, as Mr. Roscoe and I——’ here she 
burst into a passion of tears and covered her face with her hands, 

‘You must not talk about it, Miss Philippa,’ said the lawyer 
gently. ‘I shall hear all that needs to be told from others—here 
is Mr. Roscoe himself,’ 
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That gentleman had, indeed, entered the room so noiselessly 
that neither of them had perceived his approach ; he stood, white 
as a ghost, but with keen, steadfast face, looking from one to the 
other searchingly. 

‘ Miss Philippa has been telling you how it happened, I con- 
clude,’ he said; ‘it is a pity, for she is not in a fit state to speak 
of it.’ 

‘So I perceive, and, indeed, was saying so, as you came in,’ 
said the lawyer. ‘ Would it not be better for her to be with her 
sisters ?’ he added in lower tones. 

Mr. Roscoe shrugged his shoulders. ‘ That was my advice to 
her from the first; but there is no authority, of course, in the 
house now. You hear what Mr. Allerton says, Miss Philippa ?’ 

She shook her head, still keeping her hands before her face. 
Mr. Roscoe beckoned the lawyer into a room on the other side of 
the hall, and closed the door. 

‘The poor girl is demented with her grief, he said. ‘You 
must pay no attention to what she has been saying about her 
father.’ 

‘She has been saying nothing ; you came in as she was begin- 
ning to tell me the sad story. What was it ?’ 

‘Simply this. The young ladies and myself sat up some time 
together after you left the house last night, talking of what had 
happened at the concert hall. I wished them good-night, and 
went into yonder parlour—which is my business-room—to write 
some letters. About two o’clock I went upstairs ; as I passed by 
Mr. Tremenhere’s door, treading very softly, he came out. I own 
it startled me very much. He looked very agitated and excited. 
“What has happened?” he said. “I can see by your face that 
something has happened, and is being kept from me.” Then he 
uttered a sharp cry of pain and fell down at my feet—dead. The 
whole thing did not take one minute.’ 

‘Then he had not even heard of the fire ?’ 

‘ Not one word.’ 

‘ How strange!’ The tale seemed strange, indeed ; for it did 
away with the explanation which the lawyer had already made in 
his own mind for that amazing exclamation of Philippa, evidently 
intended for Mr. Roscoe’s ears: ‘I have killed him; it is I who 
have killed him.’ He had set this down to a too tender feeling 
of remorse on her part ; since, if she had not been at the concert, 
she would not have been at the fire, the report of which cata- 
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strophe—as he had taken for granted—had killed Mr. Tremen- 
here ; but now, it seemed, he had not been told of its occurrence. 

‘You were quite alone, then ?’ continued the lawyer. 

‘ Quite alone ; everyone else had long retired. It was a most 
ghastly situation, as you may imagine.’ 

Mr. Allerton inclined his head. This man said he was alone, 
but Philippa had begun her narration ‘as Mr. Roscoe and I,’ 
which did not dovetail with this statement. 

The whole affair was certainly very strange. There ensued a 
little pause, during which the two men regarded one another 
thoughtfully. But they were not thinking about the same things. 
Mr. Roscoe looked upon his late explanation as final; there ap- 
peared to him no reason for further question. His mind was 
fixed no longer upon the recent catastrophe, but on its con- 
sequences. 

‘JT suppose I am right in concluding, Mr. Allerton—as indeed 
I took for granted in the note I ventured to write to you—that I 
am addressing Mr. Tremenhere’s legal adviser ; perhaps, even, 
his representative ?’ 

‘Yes; I am executor under his will.’ 

‘Indeed.’ Though the other had suspected this, his coun- 
tenance fell. 

‘He could not have chosen a better, a more upright man. At 
the same time you will forgive me for feeling a little disappoint- 
ment. He and I have been so long connected together. He 
knew me so well.’ 

The lawyer could hardly restrain a flicker of the lip; the 
retort, ‘that was the very reason why he did not choose you for 
his executor,’ suggested itself so very naturally. 

‘I may assure you, Mr. Roscoe,’ he answered drily, ‘ though 
the information is a little premature, that you have no reason to 
he disappointed with Mr. Tremenhere’s will.’ 

‘Oh, I was not thinking of that, Mr. Allerton. It is pleasant, 
of course, to hear that one has been remembered, as the phrase 
goes, by an old friend; but I should have preferred a proof— 
though a less material one—of the confidence he always reposed 
in me.’ 

This was too much for the lawyer. It seemed to him that 
his intelligence was being trifled with, and he resented it. 

‘I don’t know what you call remembered, Mr. Roscoe. 
Perhaps you are thinking of a mourning ring. Mr. Tremenhere 
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has left you a very large legacy. He said something about your 
having saved his life.’ 

Here occurred a very remarkable circumstance. The blood 
rushed into Mr. Roscoe’s cheeks in a crimson flood. 

‘I don’t expect to be believed,’ the old lawyer used to say 
in narrating the fact, ‘and unfortunately there was no witness, 
but I do assure you the fellow blushed.’ There was a good 
reason for it, though the lawyer never found it out; but he felt 
that there was a reason, and it puzzled him more than anything 
that had gone before. 

‘Here is Mr. Tremenhere’s cheque-book and his banker’s 
account,’ said Mr. Roscoe, producing them; ‘here are the 
keys j 

‘ Never mind the keys,’ said the lawyer, motioning them away; 
‘give them to Miss Tremenhere. How is she, by the bye, and 
Miss Grace ?’ 

‘They are both utterly overwhelmed and prostrated by their 
calamity,’ returned Mr. Roscoe, ‘just as you saw poor Miss 
Philippa to be.’ 

There was a knock at the door, and the butler entered. He 
addressed himself to Mr. Allerton. ‘Miss Grace’s regards, sir, 


and if you will kindly see her for a few minutes before you leave 
the house, she will be obliged to you.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BEREAVED. 


THis message of the butler’s, though inconsistent with the infor- 
mation just imparted by Mr. Roscoe, did not embarrass that gen- 
tleman in the least. He had already, though involuntarily, shown 
not a little weakness, and doubtless repented of it; he was not 
likely to make the same mistake again. 

‘You are honoured indeed, Mr, Allerton,’ he observed smiling. 
‘When I saw Miss Grace myself an hour or so ago, she seemed 
unequal to an interview with anyone ; but she and you have had an 
experience together such as may well make a friend of a stranger.’ 

The lawyer nodded stiffly. This reference to the fire at the 
concert-room, considering how the speaker had conducted himself 
on the occasion in question, struck him as rather impudent ; and 
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the more so, since he was convinced that it was the consciousness 
of his ill-behaviour which had caused the man to avoid him after 
their escape. Without making any reply, he followed the butler to 
the drawing-room. 

It was an immense apartment, looking much larger by day- 
light than it had done the previous night, and made the ‘little 
Fairy ’ (nobody’s little Fairy now, alas!), perched on a huge sofa at 
the far end of it, more childlike to behold than ever. Yet as she 
rose to meet him he saw that grief had already aged her. A few 
tears rose to her eyes, but the passion of sorrow, such as he had 
seen in Philippa, had passed away, and like a mountain torrent 
after ‘ spate,’ left its marks upon the unaccustomed road. 

‘ How kind and good of you to come,’ she murmured. 

‘Nay, my child, it is kind of you to wish to see me,’ he 
answered gently. 

‘How could I help it, since you were his friend ?’ she said with 
mournful tenderness. 

Her mistake was more touching, in the lawyer’s view, than any 
other thing which filial love could have prompted her to say. 
She was in ignorance, it was clear, not only of his own relations 
with the dead man, but doubtless of much else concerning that 


father who, whatever had been his faults, had dearly loved his 
child; and, however difficult might be the task, Mr. Allerton 
made up his mind that, as regarded them, his lips at least should 
be kept sealed, whatever she might hear of them from others. 


? 


‘I want you to talk to me, a little, about him,’ she continued 
plaintively ; ‘it is the only comfort left to me, and yet they tell 
me it is better not to do so.’ 

‘Who tells you that?’ 

‘Mr. Roscoe.’ 

The advice, as he could not but feel, was good; the less said 
about poor ‘Josh’ the better, was what he would have observed 
himself, had he been asked his opinion; and especially would he 
have said it, had it been possible, to this poor girl, for whom the 
revelation of the truth would open the floodgates of undreamt of 
shame. 

‘Mr. Roscoe is right, my child,’ said the lawyer gently. ‘It 
is wrong to melt the heart which is already as wax in the fire by 
speaking of our grief to others; with those who like yourself 
belonged to him—with your sisters—it is of course but natural 
that you should speak of your father, but——’ 
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‘I cannot speak of him to them,’ she interrupted sadly, 

‘Why not? Are they not kind to you?’ 

‘Yes; they are kind enough,’ she sighed. ‘ But Philippa, I 
don’t know what has come to Philippa; she shuts herself away 
from us ; and Agnes—Agnes, though she does not mean it, seems 
a little hard. What is the use of crying? she says. And indeed 
it is no use; but dear papa—who loved me so much better than 
I deserved—is gone, and I am all alone.’ 

It was clear that she was so, but why she was so it was diffi- 
cult to explain. In the case of such a domestic catastrophe as 
had just occurred it seemed only natural that the chief sufferers 
—the dead man’s daughters—should have found comfort in the 
interchange of their common woe; how strange it seemed that, on 
the contrary, they should thus shrink from one another! How 
hard, especially, that this one, so much younger than the other 
two, should be left alone with her misery, without a word of sym- 
pathy, as it would appear, from either of them! Perhaps they were 
jealous of her, and resented the place she had held in her father’s 
affections, and felt themselves no great sorrow for what had hap- 
pened. Yet Philippa was plunged in sorrow, and, indeed, in 
something which looked even deeper than sorrow—remorse. 
Could it be the consciousness of having behaved undutifully to 
the dead man that had caused her to express herself in such 
strange terms? But if she was penitent on that account, the 
most natural and obvious way of showing it would surely have 
been to do all she could to comfort the sister who had been so 
dear to him. There was a mystery about the whole matter which 
Mr. Allerton could not fathom. His attempts at consolation were 
necessarily made at haphazard, and of the conventional type. 

‘What you ought to ask yourself, my dear,’ he said tenderly, 
‘since you are left to your own judgment, is, what sort of 
behaviour, if your poor father could see you, would please him 
most ? It is natural that you should bewail your loss, but he would 
not wish his “little Fairy,” I am sure, to weep her eyes away.’ 

‘Is there anything he would like me to do?’ she inquired 
eagerly; ‘anyone to benefit, as he was always so ready to do? 
But then he was so wise and powerful, and I am so foolish and 
helpless.’ 

‘I don’t think you foolish, my dear,’ said the lawyer; ‘and 
you certainly are not helpless. Your father has taken good care 
of that.’ 
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‘Do you mean money ?’ she cried. ‘ What’s the use of money 
when one has lost all one loves in the world ?’ 

There was an indignation in her tone that seemed uncalled 
for. They have been talking to her already—some of them— 
about money, was the lawyer’s conclusion. How could it have 
been otherwise in this Temple of Mammon? 

‘The use of money, my child, is to do good to others.’ 

‘True; as he did; I should have remembered that,’ she 
answered gently. ‘There will be many to lament him, though 
not as Ido. They know about it, do you think, poor people?’ 

The notion of Mr. Joseph Tremenhere’s loss being looked 
upon by a large mass of mankind as that of a public benefactor 
was a travesty of the truth such as under any other circumstances 
would have provoked the lawyer’s grimmest smile. He smiled 
even as it was, though far from grimly. 

‘I know one who does,’ he answered ; ‘ he called on me this 
morning to express his sorrow, and bade me offer to you and your 
sisters, should I have the opportunity, his heartfelt sympathy.’ 

‘Who was it? Let me know his name,’ she answered eagerly. 

‘It was Lord Cheribert.’ 

‘How good of him!’ she exclaimed gratefully. ‘I know papa 
used to like him. In his case, too, it could not, of course, have 
been the mere sense of obligation. It must have been because 
he knew how kind and good dear papa was.’ 

‘He had as high an opinion of your father as any man I know,’ 
said the lawyer. He could say that much with perfect truth; 
but such interrogations, if pursued, would, he felt, become em- 
barrassing in the extreme. ‘I must leave you now, my dear, 
and I hope in a less despairing state of mind. You know where 
we should all look for comfort when sorrow overwhelms us.’ 

The last reminder was rather a difficulty with Mr. Allerton. 
To a Christian girl he would have known better what to say; 
but his ‘views’ were narrow. He had not much sympathy with 
Jews, except for the converted ones, for whom he subscribed 
liberally. 

‘This is my address, in case you should wish to send for me. 
You will not be sorry to hear, I hope, that your father has 
uppointed me, until you come of age, your guardian.’ 

‘That is good news indeed,’ she cried, and a grateful smile 
for the first time lighted up her tear-dimmed face. ‘How 
thoughtful it was of him to leave me in such kind hands !’ 
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She little imagined that the idea had entered her father’s 
mind only a few days ago, and doubtless thought it the result of 
a lifelong friendship born of mutual esteem; but this ingenuous 
simplicity was a better passport to the lawyer’s heart than the 
keenest wit could have devised. 

An honest lawyer is quite as much attracted by simplicity asa 
roguish one, though for very different reasons. 

As Mr. Allerton left the room, a portiére on one side of the 
drawing-room landing was noiselessly drawn aside, and Miss 
Agnes, with one finger on her straight shut lips, beckoned him up 
a side step into a little room which was her boudoir. Her face 
was pale and anxious; it seemed to speak of apprehension of 
calamity rather than of sorrow for its occurrence ; her still blue 
eyes were cold and tearless, but full of expression, of questioning. 
Her hand closed on that of the visitor, and retained it, till she 
had led him to a seat, as though he had been a blind man. 

‘One word with you before you go, Mr. Allerton. I wish to 
know from you, who, I understand, can tell me, am I the mistress 
of this house or not ?’ 

It was a strange question to be put by a woman, far short of 
middle age, whose father, dead but a few hours, was lying under 
the same roof, and whose sudden fate, as one might have well 
imagined, should have driven all other matters out of her mind. 
For the moment the lawyer thought that her wits had deserted 
her, the more so since her voice was new to him ; hoarse, though 
she spoke in a low key, and tremulous either with fear or passion. 
As he looked at her, however, he abandoned that theory. Her 
face was sane enough, and, though disturbed by present emotion, 
expressed resolve. 

‘It is a somewhat unexpected question, madam,’ he answered 
coldly. If there was one thing the lawyer hated, it was a ‘ hard’ 
woman, and for the moment he forgot how important it was—and 
especially for Grace’s sake—to keep friends with Miss Agnes. 

‘No doubt,’ she answered, not brusquely, but with an air of 
conviction. ‘Iam obliged to risk your thinking ill of me, Mr. 
Allerton ; under the circumstances you may well feel surprised at 
such an inquiry; but I am most unfortunately placed, and you 
are the only person to whom I can appeal for instruction. I ask 
again, now that my poor father is dead, am I not mistress here ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly you are. You are his eldest daughter. His 
authority, in domestic affairs, naturally reverts to you.’ 
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‘And otherwise? I mean legally.’ 

‘What does she mean?’ thought the lawyer to himself. ‘Is 
it possible she wants to know whether the house is left to her ?— 
I am afraid I do not quite understand you, Miss Agnes.’ 

‘ And it is so difficult to explain myself, she answered con- 
fusedly. ‘Of course I am speaking to you in confidence, Mr. 
Allerton ; but have I any legal jurisdiction over my sisters?’ 

‘None whatever. Miss Philippa is of age, I believe; and the 
guardianship of Miss Grace has been placed in other hands—to 
be frank with you, in my own.’ 

‘I am sincerely pleased to hear it,’ she answered, and she 
looked pleased. ‘She will be less exposed to injurious influences ; 
not, however, that they could have done her much harm, I believe, 
in any case; she has such an honest and straightforward nature.’ 

The lawyer nodded adhesion; the speaker’s words, however, 
seemed somehow less to praise Grace than to imply dispraise of 
some one else, who was not so honest and straightforward. Her 
next sentence, as he thought, gave him the key to the preceding 
one. ‘ With regard to other persons, not my sisters, in the house, 
I conclude I have the same authority as my father had. No one, 
for example, could stay here without my leave.’ 

‘No one, my dear madam, you will forgive me for saying,’ 
replied the lawyer gravely, ‘ ought to be now staying in the house 
(who is not a servant) whether with your leave or without it. If 
he has any sense of propriety, however, that will doubtless strike 
himself,’ 

‘If you refer to Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Allerton,’ she answered 
coldly, but with a tremor in her voice and a fire in her eye that 
belied the indifference of her tone, ‘I would have you to know that 
there is no man who has a more delicate sense of what is becoming ; 
what is amiss with him, if anything, is, on the contrary, an excess 
of gentleness which renders him too charitable and lenient to the 
faults of others.’ 

‘Even an excess of gentleness may lead a man into error,’ 
remarked the lawyer drily. 

‘Quite true,’ she answered eagerly, ‘and aggravate the very 
evil which it is his object to do away with. What you have said 
about Mr. Roscoe’s staying here is no doubt conventionally correct. 
We shall all miss him, however, very much.’ 

It was strange indeed, thought the lawyer, that Miss Agnes 
should thus talk of missing anyone, and yet not have had a word 
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to say about her father. At that very moment, however, she 
remedied the omission. 

‘I suppose, Mr. Allerton, there will be no necessity for an 
inquest ?’ 

‘I think not; the doctor whom your father consulted will 
of course be at once communicated with, and will notify the cause 
of death.’ 

‘That is some comfort,’ said Miss Agnes, with a sigh of relief. 
‘Of course I should like to talk to you about many things, Mr. 
Allerton,’ she continued wistfully, ‘but this is hardly the proper 
time.’ 

‘I think that had better be postponed for the present,’ he 
answered. 

‘1 suppose so,’ she replied, but in by no means an approving 
tone. ‘Whenever you think proper, I shall be pleased to see you. 
A thousand thanks—take care of the step—good-bye.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE reader must not expect any scientific description or minute 
detail. I give only a few sketches from life, from notes made by 
river, lake, pond, and stream as I wandered rod in hand. First 
on my list I find the pike or jack, a fish well fitted for the life 
he leads, a life of almost indiscriminate swallowing. It would be 
hard to say what he will not take into that mouth of his when 
he is hungry. If you were to fish for him with the bowl of a 
teaspoon he would snap it; half-a-crown properly used is a sure 
bait. He will swallow a frog or a dead kitten; he is not at all 
particular except under certain circumstances, which shall be 
explained further on. His form tells you at a glance his mode of 
life; swift and strong he is when in good condition and in good 
water. The colouring of his back and sides is mottled green of 
two shades, dotted with bright yellow spots, and white on the 
belly. The pectoral and ventral fins are pale brown, and the 
dorsal, anal, and caudal ones darker and mottled with dark green, 
yellow, and white. Round his eye the ring is yellow. 

So much for his points: now for his habits. Where the 
waters rush from the flood-gates of a mill or weir, forming a 
swirling eddy at the side, you will find him. At the mill tail, 
where it is fringed with flags and rushes and shaded by great 
alder-trees, he is certain to be caught if you feel inclined for a 
spin. In deep and sluggish waters, through which the barges 
creep along, the water looking like thin peasoup, he will be, not 
far from the bank. He is generally of a good size there. A large 
mill pond suits him, if it is supplied from a clear stream, and 
better still if a brook runs through it. The masses of beautiful 
green water weed always found in such ponds afford him a hiding- 
place and a shelter. The best and handsomest fish I have ever 
caught came from such a pond. Good food with a luxuriant 
growth of weed make a greater difference in the colour and flavour 
of the fish than the unlearned in such matters would credit. 

I remember one lake well which was supplied with water 
from a moorland trout stream. Rustic tradition said that pike of 
giant size ‘lived in that ’ere bit o’ water, but they can’t ketch one 
on’em, Keeper told we as how the Squire wud give a gold 
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suvrin to no matter who if so be as one o’ they big ’uns cud be 
grabbed. That ’ere boat hev bin out day arter day with gents in 
it, arter they big ’uns; but never no luck. An’ what riles the 
Squire is jist this ere: them big ’uns snaps them ’ere furrin ducks 
up, an’ no mistake. I’ve sin that ’ere go: ’t is quick work, jist a 
bit o’ splash, that’s all. Do ye know where the boathouse is? 
Well, jist there *t is most menjous thick, twenty feet, may be 
more. They big alders hangs out over the water, dips in like; 
an’ if any o’ they furrin ducks gits swimmin’ near there, them 
big ’uns snaps ’em; ’t ain’t no use fishin’ for ’em, not a bit. 
They knows the smell 0’ hook an’ line afore it goes in the water.’ 

I had designs on some of ‘ them ’ere big ’uns,’ time and chance 
permitting, and although I did not tell my rustic friend so, I 
knew why they refused live bait in the shape of fish. The stream 
that supplies the lake swarms with roach, gudgeon, and stone 
loach, to say nothing of the trout. The pike swim up to the 
mouth of the feeding stream, gorge themselves, like the gluttons 
they are, and then swim lazily back to the deep water of the 
boathouse. 

‘ Are the family down yet?’ I asked. 

‘No, they ain’t. I jest wish as they was, fur I has summut 
ter du most days when they is; an’ I gits a drop o’ beer then an’ 
a bite. ’Tis a rale good old family, an’ has good old-fashioned 
ways like in the matter o’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’, I ken tell ye.’ 

‘ But are you sure the pike swallow the ducks ?’ 

‘Sin ’em do it with both my eyes open,’ he snapped out, irri- 
tated by my apparent unbelief. ‘ Ain’t I told ye?’ and off he 
went. 

Patience and a silver coin will accomplish much. At last I 
had permission to try and catch ‘one o’ they big ’uns,’ the ruling 
power in the velveteen coat, with the double-barrelled gun, assuring 
me ‘ Tis sheer waste of time, but you can please your fancy ; and 
you can tell me by-and-by what sport you have, for I am going 
up in the copses.’ 

A breeze ruffled the lake into tiny choppy waves, just the way 
to suit my purpose. The trolling-rod was put together ; the line 
run through the rings, to see that all was in working order, and then 
I took from a nest in the shrubs close to me a young thrush almost 
ready to fly. Round his body I placed an elastic band, and the 
hook was inserted between the elastic band and his back, and 
then I was ready. The band did not hurt him, for he hopped, 
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fluttered, and chirped when I placed him on the grass. The rod 
was raised and the cast delivered. As the young thrush touched 
the water he kicked and paddled with his wings in fine style, but 
not for long. He had not fluttered a yard’s distance on the sur- 
face before a swirl was seen in the deep water, and a vicious snap, 
like that of a dog, heard; I had hooked ‘one o’ they big ’uns.’ 
My tackle was strong and the hook of a particular pattern called 
‘snap. Knowing by his tearing pull that I had hooked him 
firmly, I proceeded to punish him, and before five minutes were 
over he was landed. He was a fine fish, but not really ‘a big ’un.’ 
It is wonderful what a size creatures that live in the water are 
said to be, particularly fish. 

Much has been written about playing fish. The play for the 
angler is when the fish kicks on the grass. When a good fish is 
hooked the sooner you get him landed the better. 

I once fished a bit of water well stocked with pike; in fact, 
the pond was full of them; and I did not getarun. As I was 
about to pack up, having got impatient over my ill-luck, a man 
in the dress of a farm labourer sauntered up. 

‘Have ye had any sport, master?’ he asked. 

‘Not a run.’ 

‘I doan’t wunner at it a bit; an’ I reckens as ye wunt hey, if 
ye fishes for ’em in the fashion ye hev bin.’ 

‘Look at the live baits. Is there anything the matter?’ He 
looked at them, then said : 

‘They there gudgeons is the biggest an’ most prankt ’uns as 
I've sin fur many a day. They never cummed out o’ any water 
round about here, I knows. They be too big fur these ere parts. 
Nuthin’ wunt ketch them ere jacks but a caaf-tailed fly.’ 

‘A calf-tailed fly ?’ 

‘Yes, I mean what I sez, Did ye never see one o’ that ere 
sort ?’ 

I assured him I had never come across that rare insect. 

‘A fly of that ’ere sort cud soon be got, werry soon; and ye 
can ketch as many jack with it as ever ye likes.’ 

‘And where did you make acquaintance with that remarkable 
fly, my friend ?’ 

‘In the Crimear, when I was a sojerin’, There’s lots o’ fish 
out in them parts. I bin wounded ; I ain’t fit fur much now, an’ 
I ain’t got no pension. So I bides about like, best way I ken; 
does odd jobs like if they ain’t too heavy.’ 
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© What would be the price of one of those rare insects ?’ 

‘ Half a crownd, an’ ye ken have it in a couple o’ days’ time.’ 

I gave him the order and marched off home, rather out of 
temper at my want of success. 

At the time appointed I went to meet my entomological rustic 
and he produced the fly from his pocket. There was not the least 
pretence about it, for it was literally the tuft of hair off the end 
of a calf’s tail with two large green glass beads fixed as eyes, one 
on each side. One glance at the way the hook flight was arranged 
told me he was a true brother of the gentle craft. To my 
astonishment he declined the proffered half-crown, saying : ‘Doan’t 
ye niver buy a pig in a poke, ’taint healthy. Arter yee’ve tried 
’un ye ken pay ’un; I shan’t be fur off. I ain’t got no leave ter 
fish, so I'll jest clear out. Them there jacks lays ’twixt the runs 
in the weeds. Let ’em hev it.’ 

That rare fly was thrown into one of the runs, and gently 
drawn on the surface towards us. Splash! and jack number one 
was fixed and soon landed. Four times this process was repeated 
with the result that four nice-sized fish were landed: more than 
enough to satisfy one who never cared for fish diet. On leaving 
the pond I was met by our rustic flymaker. I smiled at him. 

‘’Tis all right, I knows, master. That ere fly hev jest done 
the trick clean.’ 

When he had received his half-crown and a little over, he said 
in the fulness of his heart: ‘When that ’ere fly gets the wuss 
fur wear I’ll jest mek ye anuther fur nuthin’, dang my brass 
buttons ef ah doan’t.’ 

I never had occasion to profit by this generous offer, for the 
fly was, by reason of the material of which it consisted, almost 
indestructible. I sometimes see that clever rustic, and always 
greet him, having a respect for men of genius, amongst whom 
the making of that fetish-looking insect the ‘caaf-tailed fly’ fairly 
places him. 

I will relate one more anecdote connected with pike-fishing 
before dismissing this subject. Old memories come thick and 
fast with it and make me feel young again. Why do those who 
never fish themselves, and yet have waters full of fish running 
through their grounds, so strongly object to other persons catching 
one of them? I tried to settle that question for myself once in 
my youth, but failed in some degree. 

There was one very secluded spot on the river crossed by 4 
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weir which was a famous haunt of pike. They would head up 
the river for a long distance to reach the shelter of the old weir 
with its masses of old timber and brickwork. It was never used, 
but the water rushed through the gaps in the old weir-gates, 
causing a continual fall into the deep pool below. Round the 
sides, where the eddies swept, many pike were sheltered by the 
great flags and rushes. The owner of that place had a pious 
horror of fishing and of those who fished. The place haunted 
my imagination to that degree that nothing would satisfy me 
until I had visited it rod in hand ; but how was I to manage that ? 
It would not do to cross this fine domain, for one or other of his 
workmen or keepers was sure to be afoot, morning or evening. 
The river was narrow right up to the basin of the weir. At that 
spot it formed a circular pool. The other portion was covered in 
by high banks on either side and trees. If any person on the 
river kept very quiet he might escape observation, so I decided 
to go up there in a boat, a good mile and a half from the part 
where I had leave to fish; and started early one fine morning 
with a companion. 

Autumn had just begun to change the colours of the leaves. 
By farms and meadows dotted with cattle we quietly pulled, under 
rustic bridges, through more meadows, by the manor farm, under 
the bridge which carried the road to it; and then we were fairly 
in the bend of the river that led direct up to the old weir. The 
rods had been got ready before starting so as to be in order for 
action directly we reached the spot. 

Past the haunts of moorhen and water-rail we proceed in 
silence ; now we can hear the rush of the water through the old 
gates. One more bend of the river, and we are there. The 
boat is fastened to a stout alder branch close in shore, and then 
we exchange significant looks, meaning, ‘the left-hand pool for 
you, the right for me.’ 

Two bright dace fly in different directions, and we are both 
into a good fish at once, for they are on the feed. Soon they are 
in the boat, and with beaming countenances we are on the point 
of taking another pair of dace from the bait-kettle when a voice 
from the foot-bridge over the weir asks us, in the name of a certain 
place noted for the extreme warmth of its climate, what we are 
doing. On looking up, who should we see but the owner of the 
property in rather a negligent sort of morning costume! For one 
thing he wore a dingy white hat, and he had a Bardolph nose that 
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suggested port-wine in plenty. He did not know us, but we knew 
him well, for a more gruff and cantankerous individual, when a 
bit riled, it would have been hard to find. 

‘Who are you? Where do you come from, eh? Do you hear 
me? Confound you! are you deaf? You shall remember this 
as long as you live, for you shall receive the very utmost that the 
law permits.’ 

Failing to get any answer riled him up to a bursting-point, and 
caused him to bestow titles on us that we certainly did not merit. 
The oars were grasped, our boat shot out into the stream, as he 
once more shouted out: ‘Confound you! what do you want ?’ 

‘Your nose,’ was the reply shouted back, ‘and when I get it I 
shall wear a blue veil.’ 

Our boat then shot through his part of the river at top speed, 
and we never tried to get his pike again. Ah! we were young in 
those days ! 

The perch is a handsome fish when in good condition ; amid 
favourable surroundings he runs from two to three pounds in 
weight. Much heavier ones than this have been caught, but 
they are exceptions to the general run. He is a bold biter, and 
not particular in his food. The schoolboys hold him in the 
highest estimation, for he can be captured with the rudest line 
and bait. There is hardly a lad to be found within reach of a 
brook or a pond who does not catch perch of some size or other. 
He likes company, and swims in shoals of twenty, thirty, or fifty. 
The place to fish for him is where the water runs sharply from 
the mill into the meadows under the old grey one-arched bridge. 
The brook has a general depth of about two feet. Where it flows 
through the meadows it is deeper, and there are rare places for 
perch, holes from four to five feet in depth, where the trees that 
once grew close to the edge of the water have been rooted up in 
a storm and have torn portions of the bank away; the whole 
length of the brook, in fact, is a succession of holes and shallows. 
Green weeds wave in long bunches to and fro, as the water runs 
merrily on to the next mill, causing that nice curl round the 
holes that both fish and anglers like. There are gudgeon and 
roach as well as minnows in the stream, rare feed for the perch 
when they can be caught; but the small fish avoid the deep 
holes as much as possible in a very knowing manner, as though 
well aware of the fact that large mouths are there, ready to 
swallow them. 
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I am lingering on the old bridge to see what sport that lad 
who is coming across the meadow from the farmhouse will get. 
His rod is a bean-stick, the line thin water-cord, and the hook of 
the kind called ‘gimp.’ I know this because he produced them 
from his pocket to get my opinion on them this morning early. 
He is only twelve years old, but he has a most decided aptitude 
for fishing. His float is a wine-bottle cork, and his bait worms 
that he has just dug up from the garden. Before beginning he 
walks very quietly along the edge of the brook, peering over into 
one hole and then into the next. This one suits him, for he 
throws in: and in a very short space of time he fetches out a 
plump, nice fish. That comes down on the grass, whack! Perch 
after perch he keeps landing, until my fingers begin to-itch for 
fishing-tackle. Presently he shouts out, in a state of great ex- 
citement, ‘I got ’un!’ and then, ‘I shell lose un! I knows I 
shell. No, I shan’t—I got ’un!’ and he flops a splendid crimson- 
finned beauty on to the grass, weighing a good pound and a half, 
In being taken off the hook Master Perch lets the boy know what 
that back fin of his can do, for which he gets a crack on the head 
with the butt-end of the bean-stick. Then the boy goes on 
fishing, and two more come to grass—his tackle is strong, and 
it matters not to him how they come out. He has a fine lot soon, 
but does not think of leaving off, for he has warmed to his work. 

‘Ah’ve got anuther big ’un; he’s bigger than t’other, I know 
he is—he do pull so. Out ye cums!’ Just as the perch is lifted 
clear of the water, he falls off the hook and is in again—splash! 
The boy looks first at the end of the line and then at the spot 
where the perch dropped in; then he yells out, ‘Ah shan’t fish 
no more to-day. Ah’ve had enough on’t. Ah’m sick on’t! That 
there fish wus a sight bigger than any o’ they, an’ ah’ve lost he.’ 

One often sees good anglers, with the best rods and finest lines 
that are to be bought, go home without a fish, and a little lad 
such as this one will get as many as he cares to carry home in his 
little cow-gown, and from the same brook. 

At the foot of a hill a little rill rises up; through the boggy 
moor it runs, and through copse and wood, pasture and ploughed 
lands; by farms and cottages; through more meadows fringed 
round with woods, and then it forms the trout stream. It is 
exactly what would be called in Scotland a ‘wimpled burn.’ The 
waters from the hill that run the whole length of it have worn a 
deep channel. After heavy rains the water from the slopes rushes 
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down the stream like a mill race. Its action has cut through all 
that opposed it. Great oak and ash trees line both sides, sprinkled 
here and there with copse growth. At the more open spots you 
find rustic bridges, bearing the cart-roads from the meadows up 
to the old-fashioned farmhouses which nestle amongst the trees, 
Cattle of all kinds are dotted over the fresh green meadows, and 
come down to drink at the shallows, where they stand knee-deep 
under the boughs which reach from bank to bank, when the sun 
is so hot that the lark squats by the side of a withered tuft for 
shade. Kingfishers flash up and down the stream like blue 
rockets. You can hear one sounding his curious note before he 
comes round one of the numerous bends, or you may see him 
perched on a twig that grows over some deep hole. The shadows 
from the trees make the water look dark green, bringing out his 
bright orange breast and the brilliant blue stripe on his back in 
fine relief. He will not move unless we startle him. His knowing 
head is cocked on one side; presently he says ‘ Dick !’—plunges, 
and for the moment you see a splash of rainbow hues, as the light 
falls on the rippled water and the bird. Wagtails—the pied and 
yellow ones—trip and peck on the sandy sides, pertly wagging 
their long tails, whilst that otterlike little creature, the water- 
vole, cleans his fur as he sits on the edge of the stream. This 
nimble little swimmer has his home on the banks; so have some 
other creatures. One notes these little things in sauntering 
along, as part and parcel of the stream. Beautiful trout—two- 
pounders, fine in form and bright in colour—have their abiding- 
place by the old grey bridge. There is quite a pool, and the 
cattle have worn the banks almost down to the water’s edge on 
both sides. A few old posts are in the water on one side, the 
remains of a plank foot-bridge that has come to grief some time 
when the flood-waters rushed down. A few yards further down is 
a shallow, covered with sand and pebbles. Below this is another 
pool, of considerable depth, laced and interlaced with the large 
roots of trees that grow on either side—rare holds for the trout. 
Once let him rush into that network, and your line will come 
back minus the best portion. He is likely to get it twisted round 
the posts, too, in trying to get to his home under the bridge. 
The silvery minnows are on all the shallows. When the trout 
are hungry they rush out of the holes and gorge themselves, and 
then return to digest the meal. Sometimes they will feed well 
on the shallows in the daytime; but the evening is the best time 
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for the larger ones. Eels come then also; there are good silver- 
bellied ones here, as well as trout. 

I was there once the whole day without getting a single fish, 
and could not make out what was the cause of it, for everything 
looked just as it had done the day before, when I had met with 
better luck. As I laid the rod on the grass for a wind up, I 
chanced to look on the shallow. There I saw a rush, and the 
minnows flash out of the water like tiny silver strips. My rod 
was snatched off the grass, the line run through my fingers, and 
a fresh minnow put on. Very gently I crawled along the ground 
to where the trout was feeding. I could just see him by craning 
my neck to the utmost. 

Now for it ; a side cast, the minnow drops gently on the water 
about two feet from his nose, and with a rush the trout has it. 
Feeling the hook he turns for his stronghold, but we stop that. 
Then he springs off the shallow and comes down on his side, 
smash, making the water fly. He is humoured to his heart’s 
content, and after a game fight on his part he is landed, a beauty 
weighing a pound and a half. 

The carp is a fine-looking fellow with his golden olive-brown 
back and sides. The edges of his scales are golden yellow and his 
belly is yellowish white ; the fins are dark brown. Still water 
suits his ruminating disposition; the place to look for him is a 
pool or pond with great clumps of flag round about it, and masses 
of water weeds, with channels running between them, which lead 
out to the open spots of deep water. I say to look for him; to 
catch him is a very different matter, for he is crafty as a fox in 
regard to bait. On a warm summer evening you may see the 
carp moving about in all directions; their great back fins showing 
above the water. Some of them weigh four, and some as much as 
seven pounds, One peculiarity about hooking a carp is that you 
are almost sure to do it when you are fishing for some other fish 
which differs entirely in its ways and habits. He is a strong 
creature, and requires judicious treatment to bring him to grass. 
And when one has got him there, what to do with him is a 
question, at least to myself, with whom he is not the favourite he 
was with the monks of old, who were supposed to be good judges 
in the matter of eating. After admiring him as a fine bit of fish 
study I have generally restored him to his native element, very 
little the worse for what he has undergone, for he is a regular 
die-hard of a fish. 
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The tench is beautifully coloured in tints of greenish gold, 
light salmon colour, brown and olive. I used to know a rare hold 
for tench, and many a nicely cooked three-pounder has made a 
toothsome meal for me and mine. The Valley Farm lies back a 
meadow’s length from the river where it flows over broad shallows, 
although here and there pools of great depth occur. The farm is 
old and picturesque-looking ; great fronds of fern flourish in the 
cracks of the old wall that surrounds it, while moss clothes the 
sides, which are quaintly quartered with great oak timbers, worn 
silver grey with age. The roof is covered with large stone slabs, 
weather-beaten, and of varied hues, ranging from browns to greys, 
and dotted over with patches of house leek. The chimneys are 
rare specimens of good old-fashioned brickwork, such as is not 
often seen in these days of hurried work. A fine old grape vine 
ruhs up one end of the building and over a portion of the roof; 
some of its arms run over and shade the old lead-light windows 
in front. At the back stand noble elms, their long branches 
interlacing ; fine trees these for the rooks that have nested there 
for years; no one can tell when they first settled there. Large 
old outbuildings are scattered round, and the fowls and ducks 
wander all over the place. At the back of one cluster of sheds is 
a large space of broken ground; gravel has been dug here in years 
past, and the pits and hollows were never filled up. A small run 
of water, a mere drain, flows from the river to this broken ground, 
and in flood time the water rushes over the meadows and fills the 
hollows, leaving them full when the river falls. Aquatic growth 
of all kinds has covered the hillocks, and the hollows and pits 
are covered with water-lilies mingling with fine weeds. The 
edges are fringed with a thick growth of bulrush and flag, varied 
by clumps of the yellow iris. Most congenial homes for the tench 
are these pools ; he got there years ago, and finding the locality 
to his liking, he increased to such an extent as to monopolise the 
quarters. A rude plank bridge crosses one of the widest and 
deepest pits, placed there for the convenience of the workmen—who 
were busy at repairs—when coming from the meadows to the farm. 
I have often taken my stand there on an early midsummer morning 
when the light vapour floated like smoke over the meadows and 
water, having had leave from the farmer to fish there. As the sun 
got up and cleared the light vapour away you would see large back 
fins show above the surface of the water, and the leaves of the 
lily plants move up and down ; then broad tails as the fish nozzled 
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in the weeds for their food. Tracks are made in the weeds by the 
movements of the fish, so that there are nice openings to drop the 
line in. 

I get well-scoured red worms for bait; nice and lively they 
are; my line for the first part is made of gut, for about three 
yards ; the other portion is twisted silk, the float a small piece of 
cork about the size and shape of a large acorn. Now I am ready; 
the lively worm is gently dropped ; it descends between the weeds 
and the float rests lightly on the water, trembles, bobs once, twice, 
thrice, and then goes under; I strike and find I am into a good 
one. Steering him clear of the heavy masses of weed, after a 
few sharp turns I bring him to the edge of the pool, and soon 
place him in the basket. Presently there are a couple of brace of 
large ones there ; as many as I require; for fishing, not slaughter, 
is my object. I had been favoured by the farmer as being a 
friend of his son’s; others who crossed the planks had often looked 
with longing eyes at the golden-green fish rolling about and feed- 
ing in the summer evenings. The pools were connected in places 
by water runs and the tench roamed from one to the other at 
pleasure ; but the spot below the rough bridge was the one most 
tempting to the workmen. As they sat in the shade, close to the 
hayloft, one day, eating their dinner, the question of a net was 
discussed, a casting-net ; and as their job would be finished in a 
couple of days’ time, the last day after dark was fixed on for their 
little game. 

Ike, the carter’s boy, had gone up in the hayloft to put some 
hay down to the horses. Having done that he had stretched 
himself on the sweet old clover to have a five minutes’ rest. There 
he overheard their plan and told his young master of it. The 
boy was bid to keep his mouth shut and to come to him again 
about seven in the evening. The workmen’s job being completed, 
the young master invited them into the kitchen to have some of 
the home-brewed. The beverage being of the genuine malt-and- 
hop sort, and of a generous quality, worked on their feelings, so 
that they told him that if they could ever do anything to oblige 
him at any time he had only to say the word. He thanked them, 
adding, ‘Father and I have to go to the village on business ; and 
I don’t suppose we shall be home till late ; so as you have finished 
your beer I’ll bid you good evening.’ As they passed over the 
bridge he saw them pause, and heard them chuckle softly. 

Directly they were out of sight he whistled, and Master Ike 
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made his appearance with a plank on his shoulder. This he 
placed across the middle of the pool. Then he and the young 
master returned with a rusty and broken old-fashioned iron grate, 
having a cord attached to it; this they lowered into the middle 
of the pool, throwing the end of the rope in the flags to hide it. 
Having done that they marched off with the plank. 

‘Ike!’ 

‘Yes, master.’ 

‘You go in the kitchen and tell Mary to give you a good 
supper and a pint of beer. After that go and hide near the pits, 
and when you hear them coming let me know by giving a few 
taps on the window.’ 

At about half-past ten the lad heard footsteps in the meadow, 
and at once communicated with his master. From their hiding- 
place in the shadow of the old outbuildings they saw two figures 
come and stand on the plank bridge, and then a splash was heard, 
and Ike called out,‘ They’re up tosummut now, master, with they 
tench!’ A tearing and scuffling of feet sounded for a moment, 
and then the two figures vanished into the night again. 

On hauling up the old grate next day the remains of a good 
casting-net were found, hopelessly entangled in the jagged iron- 
work, a net which no one ever claimed. 

The chub is a well-made and powerful fish; his upper part 
brownish-black, darker at the edges of the scales; bluish-white 
the sides are, and the belly is white. If you once hook him there 
is small chance of escape for him, his mouth being tough as 
leather. He will take natural or artificial flies, live bait and 
worms. As a fish for the table he is worthless; the fight he shows 
before he can be landed is his chief attraction for the angler. 
Dace and roach haunt the same waters as the chub, and one can 
say little in favour of any one of the three. Quality of water and 
difference in food may make a great difference in some. The 
bream I have no admiration for, either ; but I must say something 
about that bright and delicious fish the gudgeon, which is known 
to every youngster who is capable of fixing a bent pin on a 
piece of packthread. Gudgeon are so plentiful that one can see 
the yellow sand on the bottom of a clear running stream com- 
pletely covered with them. They swim there leisurely along, 
bite well, and, for their size, are strong. Pike love to feed on 
them, so do chub and eels and the crimson-spotted trout ; what 
with predaceous fish, boys and men, he has a lively time of it, 
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being in demand in summer and winter in some way or other 
for food or for bait. In the winter months he retires into holes; 
then the cast-net captures him. 

One bright frosty day in January gudgeon were in demand for 
pike-fishing, and a couple of lads I knew well started to procure 
some in a sort of ‘ no-man’s-land ’ locality. One had the net, the 
other the can. They had never been interfered with before at 
that particular spot, but on the morning I speak of a great lout 
in velveteen coat and leather gaiters slouched up and told them 
he’d got them. 

‘Got who?’ demanded the lads, 

‘Why, the pair on ye; an’ I’m goin’ to have that nice net of 
yours,’ said the bully. 

‘We are on waste ground, an’ you touch us or the net if you 
dare!’ cried the lads. ‘You are not a keeper, and if you were 
you've no right to interfere with us on this bit of ground.’, 

‘All very fine! I shall jest leather the pair on ye for your 
owdacious cheek, and have that there net too.’ 

With a yell of rage and indignation the lad that had the net 
on his shoulder threw it over the self-constituted guardian of the 


waste, twisted the line twice round his neck, and then both gave 
him what they called ‘beans.’ When they considered he had had 
enough of these, they unwound the net and jogged off with their 
can full of gudgeon, leaving him in a very miserable condition. 
He has not yet been able to take his revenge. 
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Ir would be a curious, perhaps not quite unprofitable, piece of 
work to take the different conceptions of the Devil which from 
time to time have arisen in the mind of Christendom and range 
them side by side. But it would be a task almost endless 
if undertaken in any detail, and a glance at two or three repre- 
sentative fiends is all that can here be accomplished. Those of 
Dante, Milton, and Goethe may be counted fairly representative. 

The Lucifer of Dante, the Satan of Milton, and the Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe, with certain broad marks of resemblance, 
differ not only according to the imagination of their respective 
creators but according to the age in which their creators lived, 
They are the devils of their age and they are the devils of their 
poets. Each is the natural outcome of the age in which he was 
produced, and the character of each bears a certain likeness to 
the character of the man that produced him. The three poets 
themselves, like their fiends, have certain points of resemblance as 
well as a great many points of dissimilarity. But the resemblance 
is mainly external; the dissimilarity internal. They were all 
highly educated ; they were all connected with State affairs; they 
all lived in ages of transition, and two, at least, of them were un- 
gratefully treated by the countries which they served. Even their 
externals were not without some effect upon their fiends: they 
are the fiends of learned men, and both Satan and Mephistopheles 
are the fiends of men versed in the ways of the political world. 
Satan is more or less a politician throughout the ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ 
and Mephistopheles is very distinctly one in the second part of 
‘Faust.’ One fact, however, while considering the three fiends, 
must always be borne in mind—that Dante and Milton believed in 
their devils and Goethe did not believe in his. So the fiends of 
the two former poets are far more earnest than is the fiend of 
the latter. 

Satan and Mephistopheles are the respective heroes of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ Faust,’ but Lucifer can hardly be said to be the hero 
of the ‘Inferno ;’ and yet, though he fills an actual space so small 
in that poem, we feel his spirit through it all. When we see him 
as Dante saw him, huge, unspeakably brutal, covered with his 
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shaggy fell of coarse hair, tri-faced, champing three wretches in his 
foam-dropping mouths, and flapping the icy wind from his great 
bat’s wings, we feel that this is the presence that pervades Hell 
and that we have been travelling to this hideous figure as to a 
necessary and natural goal. Brutality and pitiless callousness are 
the characteristics of the ‘Inferno:’ its punishments, which are 
physical, are brutal and filthy, many of them not without a certain 
grotesqueness ; its atmosphere is thick and stifling. But there is 
nomystery in it ; no sense of anything hidden or unseen ; it isall 
plain, measured, limited like the monster that rules it. And this 
is not the least horror of it: it is so cruel, yet so mean; its 
sordidness, its brutal power, are so sharply evident. One has the 
same feeling, but intensified, that a stranger unaccustomed to 
such sights experiences when passing through the filthy slums of 
a great city. <A feeling of hopelessness, of oppression, which lie 
like lead upon the heart. The sense of limitation in Hell seems 
to strangle the spirit, to surround it with an unutterable horror 
and dreariness. Amid all the variety of torture there is a blank 
monotony. The ugliness of the Devil is through it all; the 
deadly wind from his wings is felt to the outmost circle. Though 
he seems to stand with a certain aspect of quietness in his pit, we 
feel there is an intense fierceness about him—all the more intense 
for its apparent stillness; a fierceness which we see reproduced in 
the minor devils, but in them lightened by a savage trickishness. 
The sight of Lucifer, though he makes no attempt to attack, 
strikes more terror into Dante than all the aggressive fury of the 


lesser fiends had done. 
How frozen and how faint I then became 
Ask me not.... 
I was not dead, nor living. 


That this devil was capable of intense exultation as well as of 
intense fierceness, we learn from a verse in the ‘ Paradise’: ‘The 
rebel who once fell from Heaven, in Hell rejoices.’ He is a fiend 
abominable in mind as in body ; his frame is less hideous, if pos- 
sible, than the spirit which animates it; we discern in him no 
redeeming quality. Yet he is the only fiend really possible to 
the age and conceivable by it, as he is the fiend most natural to 
the peculiar genius of Dante. 

It was a cruel age, a limited age, an age very slightly removed 
from barbarism; its conceptions, when they were not childish, 
were coarse and brutal. The popular ideas of God were strictly 
anthropomorphic; the notions of the Devil perfectly materialistic. 
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To the people the Devil was an intensely bad man with certain 
superhuman powers, and various horrible external attributes, such 
as horns, hoofs, and a tail—remnants of the old Satyr mingled 
with the Biblical dragon. He, and his subject fiends, were con- 
tinually endeavouring to circumvent God and destroy man, and in 
their efforts had often recourse to very grotesque expedients, and 
occasionally to very stupid ones. To the medieval mind there 
was no doubt whatever that the Devil constantly appeared to man, 
and sometimes carried him off bodily to be tormented in actual 
fire and with material instruments of torture. Yet, dreaded a 
fiend as the Devil was, he could be overcome with comparative 
ease ; a relic was sufficient to daunt him, the sight of the cross 
was agony to him. He was, naturally, most inimical to holy men 
and intruded himself upon them with foolhardy pertinacity, for 
in his frequent conflicts with the saints he was always worsted, 
and sometimes punished in a most ludicrous manner, as when St. 
Dunstan belaboured him with hammer and tongs, or St. Bernard 
turned him into a coach wheel. Yet, with all this, the age was 
very much in earnest about him, as it was about most things. It 
was a very literal age, and where it believed, believed implicitly, 
and when it acted, acted with no lack of earnestness. The 
crusades, in the main, are a proof of this spirit of earnestness : the 
continual fighting was earnest enough, though it may have been 
animal earnestness only; a great deal of man was asleep, but 
what part was awake lived intensely and really. The age believed 
in God with a childlike faith, however little effect that faith may 
have had upon its morality ; and it believed in the Devil with a 
similar simplicity. 

Dante lived at the very turning point of this age; change was 
in the atmosphere, a great mind-wave was beginning to gather 
force. The questioning of the old order had commenced with 
Abelard ; the result of that questioning was now distinctly felt, 
and men were arising here and there who were working each in 
his own way for the civilisation of mankind, though as yet that 
civilisation and true awakening was far away indeed. Roger 
Bacon, Aquinas, Giotto, Petrarch were contemporaries with Dante. 
Yet this very awakening, this spirit of change, lent for a time a 
greater vividness and intensity to the age. The faint attempt at 
culture only emphasised the turbulence and cruelty; the shadow 
of doubt projected upon men only irritated them into stronger 
expressions of belief; the Church insisted more loudly upon the 
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actual and immediate presence of God and the Devil; God and 
the Devil, in fact, were conceived as facing one another in deadly 
strife ; the fiend grew more real than ever; all the troubles of the 
age were laid to his charge, and he became the embodiment of all 
its evils. Such a time was almost certain to give birth to a great 
religious poem. 

The Divine Comedy, though it has that in it which is for 
all time, is the natural offspring of its age. Its hell is intensely 
real and intensely cruel. We can see it before us, circle after 
circle, clearly defined ; we can almost tell its measurements, as 
we can quite tell the measurements of its monarch. It is full 
of agony, but its agony is bodily pain from physical torture, yet 
not without many hints of moral and mental suffering. It is the 
Tartarus of the ancients medicvalised, and further modified in 
obedience to the impulse that was beginning to struggle beneath 
the crust of tradition and old belief. So Lucifer, though the 
medizval fiend, has something not medizval in a certain gigantic 
force and massiveness: he is greater than the Titans that stand 
near him; far greater than any of the pitch-forking devils of 
Malebolge. We fancy that amid all his hideousness and still 
fierceness we can detect a touch, a passing breath of remorse: in 
the cold wind that flows from him a token of his own sorrow and 
dreariness. Something of a likeness to Dante we discern here; 
in him, too, we see a massiveness, a solemn largeness beyond most 
of his contemporaries, a certain defiance, yet through all a deep 
grief for what he had lost, and a longing, in him intense and pas- 
sionate, for his Florence, where once he had reigned as a chieftain. 
About him, too, was an icy wind—the bitter chill of hope deferred, 
till almost, if not altogether, abandoned. For himself, exiled from 
his native city; for the city, torn by the hatred and jealousies 
of its children. The feud of Guelf and Ghibelline eating into 
the heart of Florence like an incurable cancer; every effort made 
to heal or regenerate it in vain. Dante had hoped much from 
Henry of Germany, but, baffled and thwarted on every side, Henry 
had failed miserably ; still more had the hope of the poet looked 
to Uguccione, and he had failed still more conspicuously. So to 
Dante, the fields of ice that surrounded Lucifer, the deadly freez- 
ing wind that proceeded from the fiend himself, may well have 
been types of the evil numbness that fell upon all who attempted 
to regenerate Florence, and indeed Italy generally, and of the 
bitter disappointment which arose from repeated failures, The 
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icy blast coming from the fiend is the ultimate expression of hope- 
lessness, as in the fiend himself we seem to see the embodiment 
of the words over hell-gate, ‘ All hope abandon ye who enter here,’ 

Between Dante’s fiend and that of Milton we might see more 
resemblance were not the methods of narration adopted by the 
poets so essentially different. Yet, allowing for this difference, the 
conception of Satan is a great advance upon that of Lucifer. Satan 
is a far grander and more terrible fiend. The devil, only less than 
archangel ruined, retaining much of his former beauty, and almost 
all his former power, though now diabolised, is a more fearful as 
well as a more real being than the devil hideous and semi-bestial, 
Milton was an admirer of Dante, and in some points displays a 
likeness to the earlier poets in his descriptions of Hell, but Satan 
is the fiend of his age, just as Lucifer was of his, This statement 
may appear open to some doubt when we remember the supersti- 
tions of Milton’s time, and the devil of Milton’s great contem- 
porary John Bunyan. But Apollyon is a being faithfully con- 
structed from details found in various parts of the Bible rather 
than the fiend of the general imagination. It is true that many 
of the lower classes still clung to the horned and hoofed devil, 
but this did not represent the serious belief of the majority. The 
Puritan mind, narrow in some respects, in others held very sublime 
conceptions of the spiritual world. The heart of the old Hebrew 
prophets was in them; they were saturated with the democratic 
yet lofty spirit of the Bible; they waged an uncompromising war, 
a war in which they counted their own lives as nothing, with what 
they believed to be evil, and they believed evil to be a very 
tremendous and all-pervading power ; a power of unearthly prin- 
cipalities, thrones and dominions, of which the earthly thrones 
were but a faint and feebleimage. They were of an heroic temper, 
often intolerant, because seeing only a small part of the truth, but 
seeing that part very distinctly, as is the custom of heroic tempers 
in all time. They may not always have seen Satan visibly as 
Milton drew him, but in their minds, though in some cases per- 
haps confusedly, he always assumed a certain vast majesty and 
grandeur. He was the Prince of the powers of the air; the lost 
archangel ; fallen indeed, but still with the remnants of the angel 
about him. The Puritan conception, lofty if it was narrow, had got 
beyond the merely hideous and limited fiend of the age of Dante. 
This conception Milton put into words, no doubt broadening it by 
his genius and colouring it with his own character. 
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Milton was the Puritan poetical; the stern severeness was 
enriched by imagination, and the narrower thought widened. 
Hence there appear to be certain inconsistencies in him, which 
are not, however, real inconsistencies, but, on the contrary, the 
apprehension of larger truths throwing light upon the truths 
popularly recognised. He denounces the formulas and orders of 
the Episcopal Church, yet he turns towards some of the sensuous 
aspects of Roman Catholicism. Theoretically he disapproves of the 
stage, yet he writes plays and goes out of his way to praise Shake- 
speare. He is democratic, and honestly so, yet in some respects 
intensely aristocratic. Nor is his aristocratic temper altogether 
intellectual ; he displays a very hearty contempt for the ‘herd,’ 
and does not seek to hide his opinion that many of them are good 
for nothing but to hew wood and draw water; he wishes to keep 
away from the ‘noises of vulgar and irrational men.’ As for his 
poetry, he shrinks with a kind of pain from submitting it to the 
general public ; he would desire his poems to be laid ‘where the 
jabber of common people cannot penetrate, and whence the base 
throng of readers keep aloof:’ the ‘common people’ are so many 
daws, and the poet will not wear either his heart or his intellect 
on his sleeve to be pecked by them. He cares little how few his 
audience may be, so that it is fit. 

Probably the roots of Milton’s aristocratic tendency were his 
self-sufficiency and self-confidence. He was extremely egotistical : 
he had so little doubt of himself that he was comparatively in- 
different to the opinion of others. He had a thorough conviction 
of his own genius; he knew that posterity would recognise it, and 
he was contented to wait with assured endurance. In his hour of 
direst misfortune he was not wanting to himself. With darkness 
around him and his feet on the ‘ burning marle,’ he stood self- 
contained and confident, bating no jot of heart or hope. Here, too, 
the force of his religion stepped in. With his Puritanism was 
mingled a lofty fatalism: he was predestinated to a certain work ; 
the eternal purpose of the ‘ great taskmaster’ had decreed that he, 
John Milton, was to do a certain thing, and there was no power 
that could hinder him from doing it. That which would have 
quite disheartened other men served to arouse and intensify his 
resolution. 

As was Milton in these respects, so was his arch-fiend. Satan’s 
pride increases as his difficulties increase. After the first shock 
of his fall has passed, neither the pain of Hell nor the wrath of 
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Heaven is able to subdue his. haughty spirit. ‘ What matter where, 
if I be still the same,’ is the expression of indomitable pride, 
though in the words we hear the sound of a great despair also. 
It may be that the Almighty can annihilate him, but he cannot 
tame him; and meanwhile, self-confident as self-sufficient, Satan 
will make the very circumstances that torture him serve him as 
well. It is characteristic that in his eyes the greatest misery is 
weakness ; that misery, at least, he will never suffer; he will be 
strong; he will rather struggle, however vainly and in pain, than 
try to win by submission and hypocrisy a place in heaven. 

In Satan, as in Milton, we see a curious mingling of aristocratic 
and democratic sentiment. Through his speeches there runs a 
scarcely veiled contempt, not alone for the submissive angels, but 
for the rank and file of those who have fallen with him : these are 
the common herd by whom he will not be judged, and with whom 
he does not care to be. But he will be faithful to them; he has 
seduced them, and now he will not, under any circumstances, desert 
them. He is indeed superior to them, but it is by sheer power 
and intellect, and all his infernal aristocracy owe their position to 
their own individual merit. He will rule, because in him there 
is the natural right to rule, but in other respects he will fare no 
better than the meanest of his subjects; on the contrary, the 
sharpest torture shall be his, and he will dare and subdue all 
things, not for revenge solely, but, if possible, to help his followers 
and mitigate their suffering. No doubt he is very wicked ; a rebel 
and a most ungrateful one; yet we cannot withhold a certain 
amount of admiration from Satan. Dante’s devil is a hideous and 
cruel fiend for whom we have almost nothing but horror or disgust, 
but Milton’s displays an undoubted, if distorted nobility. There 
is little but a savage fierceness in Lucifer as he grinds his victims 
between his teeth: Satan shows compunction and hesitates in 
sight of Eden; in Lucifer we see nothing but sullen hatred, while 
Satan is wrought to confess the goodness of the Creator. The 
brutality of Lucifer’s mind is expressed in his person, while the 
scarred and faded beauty of Satan is the emblem of his mind; evil 
indeed, yet not altogether ignoble. Again, Lucifer is content to 
take and torture the sinners that come to him, whereas Satan is 
directly aggressive, partly, no doubt, through force of circumstances, 
but mainly by natural temper. Lucifer appears not much more 
than an instrument ; Satan is an active and voluntary adversary. 
Yet as in Satan, so in Lucifer, we perceive the presence of a terrible 
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force; in both there is the attitude of defiance, active in the one 
and passive in the other; about both there is the sense of hopeless 
despair. The Satan of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is the Miltonic Satan, the 
true outcome of Milton’s mind and of his age. The Satan of 
‘Paradise Regained’ is not actually the fiend of the earlier poem ; 
he is a much less majestic being, though in some points more 
highly developed and with a faint foreshadowing of the devil of a 
later period. He is less forceful, less impetuous, less confident ; 
but more cunning—not perhaps more intellectual—more malig- 
nant; more cautious. Once by sheer energy and daring he had 
endeavoured to carry his way; now he goes to work gradually and 
circumspectly. The younger Satan had believed God alone his 
peer, the older Satan hesitates to encounter Christ (in Milton’s 
conception not God), fearing 


lest I who erst 
Thought none my equal, now be over-matched. 


The devil of ‘ Paradise Regained’ is, in fact, a step, though not a 
very great one, towards the devil of Goethe. 

More than Satan, more than Lucifer, Mephistopheles is the 
fiend of his age. He is the expression of a certain spirit of the 
modern world, cynical, counting mere selfishness the basis of all 
thought and action ; a Nihilist, but a passive one, not having belief 
enough in humanity to be an active one, contenting himself with 
scoffing at the weaknesses and vices of man, too indifferent and too 
negative in his nature to rail at them. He finds ‘ nothing good on 
earth eternally,’ and has no hope of ever finding anything good. 
‘Tam the Spirit that denies,’ he declares ; he is the genius of nega- 
tion ; his proper element is destruction ; but even the destruction 
is passive. Mephistopheles simply stands by, denying with a scoff 
law and order and ultimate good, expecting the world to tumble 
to pieces just from its own rottenness. Nothing is worth a 
moment’s earnest thought; in fact, everything is nothing; the 
world is made up of appearances which are mere lies; all is sham; 
sham is the one reality. He hardly believes in himself—he 
certainly does not take himself seriously. As devil he never 
actively tempts or attacks man, he simply plays upon man’s 
foibles and weaknesses, and even that more for his own amuse- 
ment than for any other purpose: he is satisfied to let man drift, 
just as he is satisfied to let things happen. 

Happily, however, there is another and deeper spirit in the 
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world than that of Mephistopheles, as Goethe acknowledges by 
the failure of the fiend with Faust. Of the existence of this 
spirit Mephistopheles himself appears dimly conscious; at times 
the ‘ Something of this clumsy world’ puzzles and irritates him ; 
he perceives that this Something is set in opposition to his 
Naught and, breaking forth in a thousand germs, continually 
denies his denial. But this uneasy consciousness is momentary; 
the fiend may be irritated or puzzled into a passing fit of earnest- 
ness, yet he almost immediately reassumes his mocking, indifferent 
attitude. 

His is indeed a singularly different age from that of Lucifer or 
Satan; their periods are characterised by belief, which, though it 
took various forms, some of them very repulsive, was nevertheless 
in essentials orthodox. They saw God and the Devil under many 
aspects, through many mediums, but they never doubted that they 
did see, and they never dreamt of dethroning authority ; they erected 
it into a fetish which they sometimes disliked, sometimes modified 
or amended, but always worshipped. So far the world was mainly 
in the child-stage, though with premonitory inward stirrings and 
upheavings now and again. In the course of its natural develop- 
ment, however, it at last got into hobbledehoyism—from which 
condition it is to be feared it has not yet emerged—and, like all 
hobbledehoys, was disposed to make the very most of its newly found 
liberty, till in some cases its liberty could not be easily distin- 
guished from licence. The old fetish was hurled violently down, 
and the emancipated schoolboy proceeded with much triumph to 
put in its place a new one, which may be styled Free-thought, 
never perceiving that this same Free-thought, as he understood it, 
had a decided tendency to bind him nearly as closely as the old 
authority. So he began to question everything; he made various 
discoveries, several of them downright falsehoods, most of the 
remainder only half or quarter truths, which he unfortunately mis- 
took for whole truths, so landing himself in a maze which seemed 
to have neither beginning nor end, nor very much purpose what- 
ever. Finding that his discoveries did not generally lead him to 
any particular goal at once, and certainly did not solve all the 
problems which he perceived, or thought he perceived, he fell into 
a raw, unsettled, unwholesome state, began to doubt about all 
things, and at length to deny that there was any real meaning, or 
ultimate probability of good in them ; and thus it was not so much 
his fault as his misfortune that he became a scoffing and rather 
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dreary cynic, believing, so far as he believed anything, that 
creation, including himself, was a sad piece of work and was 
making steadily for chaos. 

It was this general tendency of the age—for happily it was by 
no means universal ; there were more than seven thousand who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal, else Chaos would have come 
indeed—of which Mephistopheles was the representative. He is 
the evident offspring of his period, and, at the same time, he 
bears a very decided likeness to his Creator. We can well under- 
stand how it was that the poet’s truer sense that the world would 
at length mature into manhood and gain a larger and nobler 
knowledge of itself and all things, did not prevent him feeling a 
certain sympathy with such a character as that of Mephistopheles. 
Goethe is, no doubt, himself very much the child of the years in 
which he lived, but at no time would the Lucifer of Dante or the 
Satan of Milton have been possible to him, any more than 
Mephistopheles would have been possible to either of the earlier 
poets. Goethe’s own character as well as his environment neces- 
sitated the fiend of ‘Faust.’ Like Mephistopheles, the poet, 
however much he mixed with the world, habitually stood aside 
watching the progress of events with a feeling half careless, half 
cynical. Too selfish to be enthusiastic, too cold to be intolerant, 
his chief interest in men and things was intellectual and his 
attitude towards them was mainly negative. He studied them 
partly for his own self-culture and partly as a man might regard a 
curious drama from without. His intellect overpowered his heart, 
and its tendency was to be always analytic. Like a dexterous 
surgeon, he dissected those who came under his observation, using 
the knife with wonderful skill and applying the microscope with 
scientific precision, but the interest evoked by the results was the 
interest rather of the surgeon than of the warm-blooded man. 
He saw the defects, the weaknesses, the inconsistencies of man- 
kind clearly enough, but his belief in a great reconciling principle, 
in an ‘ all-upholding, all-enfolding ’ Power was too feeble or too 
obscure to enable him to perceive vividly that all the imperfec- 
tions might have a meaning, and that under them all something 
noble and preserving might exist. He did no doubt see the pos- 
sibility of such a thing, but his belief was not sufficiently definite 
to exercise a very constant or sustaining influence upon him; 
certainly it does not seem to have been powerful enough to excite 
in him any overwhelming sympathy with mankind in general. 

VOL. XIII.—NO. 75, N.S. 13 
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He tolerated their passions with a supreme condescension; he 
smiled half-pityingly, half-mockingly, at their follies, and alto- 
gether he hoped very little from them. In such a nature indif- 
ference was a very marked feature. His patriotism was, to say the 
least, weak ; the idea of a united Germany aroused little en- 
thusiasm in him; his interest in the defeat of Napoleon appears 
to have been but cold. Nor had he any intense hatred of wrong 
—it would hardly be exaggeration to say that sometimes he could 
not feel the wrongness of wrong—thus he was often very tolerant 
only because it did not seem worth his while to be angry. He 
asserts pretty plainly more than once that painful sorrow for past 
sins is foolish and unnecessary, and he acted on this assertion, 
Faust expresses no repentance, yet he is admitted to heaven, 
An easy amiability characterised Goethe; he was not quickly 
offended, he seldom entertained a grudge, and he readily forgave; 
but on the other hand it is doubtful if he knew, otherwise than 
intellectually, what true friendship or true love was. He was 
capable of exciting passions in others; he won the fervent love of 
several women, but it is not probable that he ever returned the 
love of any of them in like measure; cool and self-possessed he 
watched them, and occasionally, for the sake of his own culture, 
vivisected them. He, like Mephistopheles, was a sensualist ; with 
this difference, that the poet was a sensualist in beauty, whereas 
the fiend was one in ugliness: the Phorkids, unspeakably hideous, 
are his ideal, while Goethe’s love of the beautiful, notwithstanding 
all his unbelief, makes the words ‘the woman-soul leadeth us 
upward and on’ the natural conclusion to ‘ Faust,’ and renders the 
failure of Mephistopheles, through his intense cynicism, no less 
natural. 

~ Mephistopheles is, in fact, blinded by his own cunning and by the 
low estimate which he entertains of the character of man; like Iago, 
whom he singularly resembles, he takes no account of any nobler 
qualities, and this omission leads to his ultimate defeat. On the 
whole he is the inevitable creature of the period of ‘storm and 
stress:’ old beliefs were being so rudely assailed that many in 
sheer desperation took refuge in no belief at all; many scoffed, 
not because they had any pleasure in scoffing, but as a relief toa 
tension of mind, and as an escape from something that closely ap- 
proached hopelessness. In breaking loose from authority they 
broke loose from all that is good in it, its guiding influence and 
its spirit of restraint; and in violently embracing freedom of 
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thought, thus emancipated from authority, they were hurried into 
a licence of speculation which for a time was sure to produce 
reckless cynicism and all manner of unbelief. The idea of any 
devil whatever became quite intolerable and absurd to them. So 
Mephistopheles, in speaking to the witch, mockingly denies him- 
self. Culture, he declares, which licks the whole world smooth, 
has varnished the Devil over also; the days of the old phantom of 
horns and hoofs and claws are gone for ever, and as for the name 
Satan, why, ‘it’s long been written in the book of fable.’ The 
fiends of Dante and Milton did very well for the ruder ages in 
which they were supposed to exist, but now serve only to frighten 
children ; as for Mephistopheles, he is the easy, materially minded 
man of the world who amuses himself watching people going to 
their own proper devil in their own way. 

Yet amid all the unlikeness of the three fiends we detect one 
uniting resemblance. In Lucifer, the fiend of the age when 
physical force was chief ruler, we have the embodiment of brute 
force; in Satan, the creature of a time when mind was asserting 
itself and when from nobler ideas of a present and ever-living 
God all spiritual conceptions were taking higher forms, we see 
force and intellect fairly mingled in an impressive personality ; in 
Mephistopheles physical force is evaporated and intellect is every- 
thing; the very person of the fiend is merely a vehicle for his 
intellect. But the three have this in common, hopelessness ; it 
assumes a different form in each, but it is equally apparent in all: 
in Lucifer, sullen, savage despair; in Satan a vain, and known to 
be vain, struggle against an Almighty power; in Mephistopheles 
the utter pessimism of materialism. This unites them, this makes 
them fiends, for hopelessness is the distinct mark of the devil- 
nature. Noman is ever totally devoid of hope; if it were possible 
for him to become so, if it were possible for him to empty himself 
of every atom of hope, he would no longer be a man but a devil. 
This Dante, Milton, and Goethe perceived, and their fiends, unlike 
in almost all else, are alike in this, so that round the three is the 
shadow of that Hell whose gate bears the words, 


All hope abandon ye who enter here, 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘To my nephew, George Geoffry Martindale, I give and bequeath 
the whole of my racing stud, horses in training, stallions, brood 
mares, and young stock, for his sole use and benefit, to sell or 
continue running, as shall seem most to his advantage at the time 
of my decease.’ 

So ran the only clause affecting me in the will of my late 
uncle, Geoffry Dakyn, Esquire, of Stockwood, Sherburton, in the 
county of Dorset, and of Boodle’s and the Turf Clubs in London 
town. 

‘I fear, Captain Martindale,’ remarked the lawyer as he rolled 
up the document which conveyed to me this interesting legacy, 
‘that your uncle’s bequest will not prove so valuable as might 
have been the case some twenty years back, or even when I drew 
up this instrument ten years ago.’ 

I feared not also, for I knew that my uncle’s stud, through a 
long run of ill-luck, and his own carelessness of ways and means, 
rather than any diminution of interest in his favourite pursuit, 
had of late years dwindled almost to nothing, so that it was not 
likely I should take much benefit from the bequest. 

Still I was glad to have been remembered. Dear old Uncle 
Geoff, warm-hearted and true, cheeriest friend of my boyhood, 
had not forgotten his nephew. Little else had he to leave him 
beyond his beloved nags, remnant of a once large and fairly suc- 
cessful stable. His only personalty besides consisted of his house- 
hold furniture, which was left to my mother—his only sister— 
with a picture or two, and some antique china-ware of no great 
value. What money he had ever possessed had long been spent, 
with that free-handed liberality which had made Geoff Dakyn 
while it lasted (ay, and even beyond, let it be said, to the credit 
of the sporting coterie to which he belonged) most popular of 
men. Even his racing plate had gone to pay the interest of a 
mortgage on his real estate, which, being entailed, descended now 
to a second cousin, one Richard Dakyn, who was not greatly to be 
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envied therefor, for Stockwood Lodge was fearfully out of repair, 
and the bit of pasture land about it heavily encumbered. 

However, there was the legacy, such as it was, and I must make 
the best I could of it. The question of course was, should I sell 
the horses at once, or wait to see what could be made by running 
them? The sporting instinct which is present, even if unde- 
veloped, in most Englishmen, inclined me to the latter course; 
while my mother, who had seen and, indeed, suffered much from 
the indulgence of this instinct in her own family, strenuously 
urged the former; indeed, she would listen to nothing else than 
the immediate disposal of the animals. 

‘If you had seen as much of it as I have, my dear boy,’ the 
mater said sententiously, ‘ you would rather pack them all off at 
once to the kennels than have anything to do with horse-racing.’ 

My sister Geraldine, on the other hand, was all for having a 
run with them, and said I must give her a new suit of furs for 
next winter out of my first win. 

‘If you ever get so much as a new tennis-racket, you will be a 
lucky girl, Jill,’ I rejoined, and indeed I thought so; but I meant 
to decide for myself in the matter all the same. 

But there was some one whom I was bound to consider before 
either mother or sister. What would Ella have to say about it, 
and Ella’s people? My relations with the Reverend Cholmondely- 
Davenport, her father, were already somewhat ‘strained,’ and as I 
had fully made up my mind to marry the daughter, I was natu- 
rally averse to anything that would be likely to increase the 
tension. 

The Reverend Cholmondely and I had never hit it off well 
together at all. I tried torespect him as muchas I could, because 
of his daughter, and because other people seemed to, and because 
there was nothing in the least un-respectable about him. So far 
from that, he occupied an extremely good position; he was rector 
of Rampington, and magistrate, and rural dean, and both ecclesi- 
astically and socially held in first-rate estimation in his own 
county. Still somehow I could not respect him. I am not parti- 
cularly religious, or over-squeamish about such matters, and 
perhaps, being only a plain soldier, I don’t much understand them, 
but I do like a man to be true to his colours; and this I did not 
think the Reverend Cholmondely could be, or why should he once 
a week insist so strongly upon the absolute nothingness of worldly 
possessions and social rank, while upon all other occasions his 
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visible objects in life were to find the most advantageous invest- 
ments for his money (of which he had a great deal), and to obtain 
the best settlements for his daughters in marriage? Again, it 
seemed to me that a man who really believed in the predestination 
of a fearfully large percentage of his fellow-mortals to an unhappy 
future ought to be more concerned about it, and not to be sitting 
there in his handsomely appointed dining-room, sipping his port 
with such a complacent air, however well assured of his own safety. 
I am not much of a theologian, and I don’t know what may be the 
precise grounds for such a belief; but it seemed to me that if 
I felt so sure of it as the Reverend Cholmondely did, the thought 
would almost drive me into an asylum. 

On the other hand, I was pretty sure the Reverend Cholmondely 
did not respect me at all. It would not occur to him to respect 
anyone with so small a fortune as mine; and, indeed, when I 
came to propose for Ella, he demonstrated this in sufficiently 
plain terms. Had he objected conscientiously to giving his 
daughter to one of my profession, I could have reverenced his 
scruples, But he assured me this was not the case at all; he enter- 
tained the highest respect for my profession ; it was only my rank 
in it that he took exception to, an1 the absence of any family 
interest to render it likely I should ever obtain any high military 
appointment. When I endeavoured to point out the inconsistency 
between his preaching and his practice in connection with this, he 
became so irritated that I had to drop the subject for the time, 
and no definite arrangement had been arrived at when [ came in 
for my uncle’s legacy of the horses. 

Now here I knew he would be fully consistent. He abhorred 
racing, not merely from principle, but, like my mother, from actual 
experience of its evil consequences. After some scheming, and 
nearly spoiling the life of a very estimable young clergyman in a 
neighbouring parish, who was devotedly attached to her, and whom 
she would have married and been a happy woman but for her 
parents’ interference, the Cholmondely-Davenports (for so his wife 
insisted on their being styled, though Cholmondely was but his 
Christian name) had succeeded in marrying their eldest daughter 
to the profligate son of a gambling baronet; ‘a more suitable 
match,’ the mother called it, and persuaded her husband to dis- 
pense with the settlements which were not forthcoming, in honour 
of the alliance. The result, however, of this manceuvre was dis- 
appointing ; the baronet was on his last legs, and the young people 
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now living abroad on the worst of terms with each other, and 
mainly on an allowance from her father, with no prospect on his 
part of inheriting anything beyond the barren title. All this on 
account of horse-racing and baccarat, so that to hear that I was 
going on the turf would not be likely to propitiate my father-in- 
law elect. 

I say ‘ elect’ because, although I had been in a way refused by 
her parents, neither Ella nor I had any intention of giving each 
other up. Ella Davenport was a fine girl, and had inherited from 
her father a fine will of her own, quite equal to his, and she had 
at this time rather the whip-hand of her parents by reason of her 
sister’s unfortunate marriage, which would not have occurred had 
she been left to choose for herself. Accordingly, Ella refusing to 
throw me over, the matter remained in abeyance. There was no 
recognised engagement, but we perfectly understood one another, 
and I regarded myself as much bound to marry Ella at some 
time or other as if we had been betrothed with the full sanction 
of her family. At this time we did not often meet. The 
Reverend Cholmondely had never gone so far as to forbid me the 
house, but, knowing his feelings towards me, I could not bring 
myself to visit there, preferring to see Ella whenever I could at 
the houses of our friends or at the various public balls which took 
place during the winter months. We were both young enough to 
bide our time. 

Though not without some small fortune derived from my 
father, I was by no means sufficiently well off to marry Ella 
without the five thousand pounds or so of dowry which her father 
could well afford to give, and no doubt would give, upon her 
making such a match as might be deemed ‘suitable,’ I was now 
thirty-two, and, as will be readily believed, had saved nothing out 
of my pay. First I had gone to Oxford, but on finding, towards 
the end of my second year, that I was only getting into debt with 
no sort of chance of obtaining honours (to which, having been in 
the sixth at school, I had at first aspired, little aware of the 
standard required for a class), I passed mods. and went up for the 
army as a University candidate. Then, having been gazetted to 
the 90th Hussars, I had served in Ireland and subsequently in 
India, taking part in one of those little punitive expeditions in 
which we are continually engaged upon the frontiers, wherein I 
gained my captaincy. We had now been home a year and a half, 
during which time I had fallen in with Ella with the result 
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already mentioned. My mother was staying at Bournemouth, and 
I was with her on leave when Uncle Geoff died and left me his 
horses. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE first thing to be done was obviously to go and look at them. 
Now I am no great judge of horseflesh myself, though, like most 
other men, I fancy I know a good nag when I see one, than which 
there is no commoner delusion among mankind. It was, therefore, 
necessary to take some one with me who knew more than myself. 
I don’t suppose there was a youngster in the regiment who would 
have hesitated to accompany me on that same understanding, for 
all our fellows seem to think that the mere fact of being in a 
cavalry regiment confers upon them an absolute infallibility in 
such matters, but at least I knew enough not to trust in them. 
There was not a man of them who would not have voted for 
having ‘a shy with the crocks,’ or would not cheerfully back them 
through esprit de corps, or with equal cheerfulness borrow money 
of me to pay up with after the shy. 

However, by a lucky chance, the very man I wanted was 
within reach. This was Natty Forwood, as knowing a little chap 
as you'd find in a day’s ride. He’d been our cox at Oxford what 
time I rowed in the college boat, and clever he was with the lines 
as a waterman’s boy; many a bump had he saved us from when, 
as would sometimes happen, we fell to pieces a bit. Nat’s father 
had kept hounds somewhere, and he knew a lot about horses and 
could steer one as well as a boat—had, in fact, won hurdle races 
at Sandown and Kempton Park as well as several steeplechases. 
He was quite a little man, not more than five feet four in his 
socks, and could ride nine stone or but a few pounds over; but 
he was strong-limbed and clear-headed as many a bigger man is 
not. Since leaving college, which, like myself, Natty did without 
a degree, he had tried the law, but liking, as he said, ‘a fair 
course with a straight run in,’ he had paid forfeit and was now 
at. Downton Agricultural College, learning farming and paying 
particular attention to the veterinary school, with some thought 
of going up for the A.V.D. I wired to Natty to meet me at 
Templeton Junction, from whence on a bright spring morning we 
ran down to Sherburton, A hired dogcart took us quickly out to 
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Stockwood, and finding my late uncle’s stud-groom, Purkiss, on 
the premises, we at once set to work to inspect my legacy. I 
perceived immediately that the lawyer had been correct in his 
surmise. There were but six animals in all, two brood mares 
with their foals at foot, and two horses in training. There had 
been an old stallion, Koh-i-nor, at the beginning of the year, but 
he had succumbed to old age in the preceding month. On 
beholding the stud I turned away to hide my disappointment, 
being fully resolved to sell the remaining animals for what they 
would fetch. 

Natty, however, after looking at the brood mares, and hearing 
their pedigrees, went into the boxes and commenced a careful 
examination of their occupants. These were a big three-year-old 
chestnut colt and a plain-looking bay mare of a jady and tucked- 
up appearance, a year older, concerning which I remarked with 
some bitterness that I dared say some cab-owner might give 
fifteen pounds for her to run in a hansom. 

Natty paid no attention to this remark, but having felt the 
mare’s legs, cleverly evading the vicious kick with which she 
resented this liberty, he proceeded to examine carefully her eyes 
and listened for some seconds to the beating of her heart, I 
supposed to show off his veterinary knowledge. Then we turned 
to the next box, and when I saw the colt stripped I felt for the 
first time a glow of pride in my ownership, for a handsomer 
animal I had seldom seen. Fully sixteen hands, of a bright 
chestnut colour, and in splendid coat, he shone, as Natty re- 
marked, like a copper kettle. This was all Natty did say of him, 
to the evident disappointment of Purkiss, who seemed very proud 
of his charge. The colt’s name, he told us, was Brilliant, by the 
aforesaid Koh-i-nor, whose dam was the famous mare Golconda, 
winner of the Oaks and One Thousand Guineas, &e. As yet he 
had never run, but great things were expected of him when he 
should do so, my late uncle having esteemed him the finest colt 
he had ever bred. Natty, however, expressed no opinion as to 
his merits, but, having completed his examination, ordered the 
horses out. In a few minutes they were saddled and paraded 
before us, Purkiss himself being on the colt and a stable-lad on 
the mare. Being ordered to gallop, the colt went away pleasantly 
enough, while the mare followed reluctantly, laying back her ears 
and showing the white of her eye as she passed us. 

‘What do you think of him?’ I asked of my friend as we 

13—5 
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watched Brilliant romping along the upper stretch of the gallop ; 
the colt was fresh and inclined to play, yet did not appear to pull 
over hard and seemed easy to ride. I thought him a splendid 
goer, and visions of Ascot and Goodwood floated before my eyes, 
with Ella arrayed in dark-blue and gold (my uncle’s colours) 
watching me as I led in the winner of the cup amid the cheers of 
the applauding multitude. But Natty cruelly damped my ardour 
with the disparaging comment : 

‘Seems to have a good mouth, and I should think a pleasant 
horse to ride—ought to make a good-looking second charger for 
you some day, with a chance of winning a military steeplechase, 
if you can teach him to jump.’ 

So much for Ascot! At that moment I wished I had brought 
one of my brother-officers in place of Nat. Before, however, I had 
time to controvert, after the manner of mankind, the opinion I 
had been at so much pains to secure, the horses were round again, 
and the mare, who had been going unkindly all the time, now 
swerved and then stopped, refusing to pass the wicket which led 
back to the boxes. In vain the lad urged her; she showed temper 
and lashed out. 

‘ Get off, my lad,’ said Natty, and took the boy’s place in the 
saddle. How he managed it I don’t know, but somehow he suc- 
ceeded, though a total stranger to her, in getting the jade under 
way again, and she certainly went much better in his hands, 

‘A queer-tempered one,’ Purkiss said she was. The mare had 
shown some speed at the beginning of the preceding season, and 
had won an unimportant race or two, but after that she had 
trained off, and he, Purkiss, did not think she would ever run 
straight again. 

‘What did you say she was by, and what name did she run 
under ?’ Nat inquired carelessly, when he had dismounted. 

‘By Gamester out of Anonyma, sir, and master called her 
Skittles.’ 

‘Not bad blood that. Gamester was a good horse, and the dam 
was a very well-bred one.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but the mare don’t seem to sort after one nor 
tother of ’em. She’s a bad doer and a bad temper, and I don’t 
believe as she’ll ever do anything, sir.’ 

‘Perhaps not. You like the colt better, then, Purkiss ?’ 

‘I do, sir, a deal better. He’s quite another stamp is Brilliant ; 
they ain’t to be named in the same day.’ 
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‘T fancy you are right there.’ 

After this Natty said nothing more about the horses until we 
were on our way home. ‘Then, as we lighted our cigars while 
waiting for his train at Templeton, I said: ‘I see you don’t think 
much of my legacy, Nat; I suppose you advise me to sell both 
the horses, together with the brood mares, for what they will 
fetch ?’ 

‘I don’t advise anything of the sort. If you get a good offer 
for the colt you might sell him, but the mare I should certainly 
keep.’ 

‘What for? Because no one would give anything for her ?’ 

‘No; because you might make a good thing out of her. She’s 
a flyer.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ 

‘ Fact.’ 

‘You are surely chaffing me? Brilliant is worth twenty of 
her,’ 

‘To look well on parade, yes ; for racing I should say the mare 
was worth twenty of him.’ 

I never was more astonished in my life. I demanded what in 
the world he meant. 

‘TI will try to explain,’ said Nat, coolly puffing his cigar, ‘ but 
you must be a perfect child in horseflesh, George, not to see it for 
yourself. I grant you the colt isa good-looking one, well topped, 
and so on; but, he’s too wide in the chest ever to be a real fast 
one, and don’t move with any freedom—can’t stride over a straw, 
in fact ; didn’t you see how the mare overhauled him when I got 
on her back? Now she’s all over a racehorse, made like a grey- 
hound, high behind, well ribbed up, but not too close for her big 
hind-quarters to have free play, light muscular forehand, good 
shoulders and deep girth, with wear-and-tear-looking joints, and 
large bone for a thoroughbred. I’ll bet you that mare can both 
gallop and stay when in condition.’ 

‘ But she won’t gallop a yard, and is evidently a regular jade. 
You heard what Purkiss said ?’ 

‘I did, and perceived how little he knew. The fact is, Purkiss 
has done his best to ruin the mare. He has overdone her both with 
corn and work. What she wants is a couple of months’ rest, with 
some nice green food. The natural juices of fresh grasses or 
clover will renovate the tone of her stomach and restore her health, 
so that when she is put in training again her temper will be 
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much improved, and you will find her go in quite different style. 
She looks cut in two now, but you won’t know her again in the 
autumn if you follow my advice.’ 

‘Upon my word I think I will; at least it is certain I should 
get nothing for her now.’ 

There were more horses spoiled, Nat assured me, by over- 
training than owners had any idea of. In his opinion the natural 
powers of more than half the horses running were lessened in this 
way. ‘Trainers had not sufficient education, and in consequence 
there was a want of elasticity in their system. To overtrain was the 
tendency of the age. The competition for the more valuable 
prizes was so keen that the trainer was over-fearful of sending a 
nag to the post on what he would call the big side, forgetting, or 
more probably not knowing, that a large proportion of the highly 
bred horses of the day run better in that condition than when 
drawn too fine. My mare, he said, was of a constitution which 
required comparatively little work to make her fit. Horses varied 
in their temperament as much as human beings, and the work 
which a greedy, hearty horse like Brilliant required, and the corn 
he could assimilate with ease, would be enough to upset the freer 
and more nervous temperament of the mare. 

Much more Natty said to the same purpose, and, perceiving 
that he had studied the veterinary science of the subject to some 
effect, I thought I could not do better than place the management 
of my little stud in his hands, which I did then and there. It 
was decided to give both the horses a couple of months’ holiday 
at Stockwood before its new owner took possession, and then send 
them to a small trainer on the Dorset downs, where they would 
be under Natty’s occasional supervision. Purkiss took a situation 
as coachman to an old lady, where Nat thought he would be more 
in his element. The brood mares were to be sent up for sale as 
soon as opportunity offered. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir took me all my time to persuade my mother that I was not 
going to ruin myself on the turf. I had to make out that it 
would be impossible to realise the true value of the horses, or, 
indeed, to ascertain it, without a public trial, before she would 
hear of my running them. Her theory (instilled into her mind 
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by my dear uncle, who had himself been a victim of the same 
doctrine) was that in no way could racing be made to pay except 
by betting. Natty grinned when I mentioned this to him; he 
said it was a fatal delusion, the exact opposite being really the 
case, and cited instances which showed that the only regular 
winners were those who did not bet, while all who backed their 
fancy for each race inevitably came to grief, sooner or later. You 
must not expect, he said, to win largely unless you were a great 
owner of a first-class stud, like Lord Tregothnan or the Duke of 
Eastminster, whose winnings in simple stakes would often 
amount to from twelve to forty thousand a year; but there was 
nothing to prevent a small man, with a small stud containing a 
good horse or two, from winning in a proportionally small way. 
Thus he showed me how with a stud, the training expenses of 
which would amount only to hundreds, a thousand or two per 
annum, taking one year with another, might be realised without 
betting by one who thoroughly understood the capacities of his own 
horses and how to race them. ‘ Give me,’ said Nat, ‘a couple of 
nags as good as your mare, and a thousand pounds capital, and 
I’d undertake to show you a satisfactory balance-sheet at the end 
of three years without booking a single bet. Stakes are so good 
now that a solitary win will often pay the training bill of half a 
dozen horses, and leave something in hand to go on with.’ 

‘Why, then, do not more owners do it ?’ I naturally asked. 

‘ Because they are duffers,’ Nat answered promptly, ‘and be- 
cause those who do know something about it are never content 
with a reasonable profit on their money invested. Did you ever 
know a racing man satisfied with ten, or even twenty per cent. on 
his outlay? Doesn’t he invariably curse his luck if he gets less 
than cent.-per cent. whenever he happens to win? Betting ruins 
racing in more ways than one.’ 

All this was reassuring to me; but not even Natty’s ingenuous 
talk when he came down to Bournemouth could prevail with the 
Mater. She said I was my own master, and must do as I pleased ; 
but she should not help me with a penny, whatever difficulty I 
got into—which, indeed, I neither expected nor desired her to do. 
Geraldine, on the other hand, was much impressed by Natty’s 
knowledge, and after his visit looked on her furs as as good as 
won. 

I, however, was by no means sanguine. I could hardly believe 
that Purkiss, in whom my uncle placed so much confidence, could 
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have been such a duffer as Nat made him out, and I could not 
divest myself of the idea that Brilliant would prove the better of 
the pair. I had now quite decided to run them, at any rate, for 
one racing season, and see howI got on. A strict investigation 
of my financial position told me I was justified in doing so much 
as this. The horses, roughly speaking, would cost me a hundred 
a year each to keep them in training, and other expenses of entry 
and jockeys’ fees, travelling, and so on, might run to a hundred 
and fifty more. Against this, the two mares with their foals 
fetched three hundred and sixty, so that I was about all right for 
the first year. My mother wished me to put by this money for 
my marriage expenses; but I saw that, could I turn it to account 
in the way Natty thought I could, it would considerably expedite 
matters with the Cholmondely-Davenports. I knew the Rey. 
Cholmondely well enough to be assured that his real objection to 
turf speculations would be confined to suchas were not successful. 

Ella was at this time staying with some friends at Bourne- 
mouth, and I saw her every day. Pleasant days they were to us, 
spent in long rides over the breezy heather, varied by strolls 
through the fragrant pines, or along the calm shore at eventide. 
Ella was by no means averse to my trying my fortune on the turf 
in the way prescribed by Natty, but stipulated there should be 
no betting. She said her father was somewhat better disposed 
towards me since hearing of my having inherited a legacy from 
my uncle, but agreed with me it was better he should not at pre- 
sent be informed of the character of that legacy, of which, so far, 
he was entirely ignorant. 

‘I believe, George,’ she said, ‘ he is so incensed at Sir Wilfrid’s 
doings in that way that he would forbid me ever to speak to you 
again. He has said he will never give me a shilling if I marry 
without his consent.’ 

Then these horses, I declared, must win us enough to do 
without the shilling; but I was far from sanguine in my own 
heart of their being able to do so. 

So passed the summer away, not unpleasantly, with a little 
lovemaking and a good deal of regimental cricket ; while, as for 
work (generally it must be admitted a matter of secondary import- 
ance, or no importance at all, with our fellows) I took a great 
interest in my troop, for I had entered the army as a profession, 
and it was my ambition to know my work. 

In the autumn I was again at Bournemouth on a few days’ 
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leave, and Ella, having contrived to be there at the same time, 
and the horses being now reported fit to be tried, we chartered a 
waggonette to drive over and see them, Geraldine and Ella, Natty 
Forwood and I. The Mater utterly refused to lend her counten- 
ance to any turf proceedings whatever, so Mrs. FitzTravers, 
Ella’s friend, came with us as chaperone to the girls. And what 
a drive we had, along the banks of the winding Stour, reflecting 
the twin towers of Wimborne Minster, and on through the ancient 
town of Blandford Forum, and then up over the rolling downs— 
the women animated by the strong, sweet air, and Natty on the 
box, full of fun, interchanging sharp repartees with Geraldine, in 
which they made such shrewd hits at one another that I thought 
it must be a case of Benedick and Beatrice, so thorough appeared 
their contempt for each other’s opinions! Then the putting up at 
a wayside inn, with the improvised luncheon of ham and eggs, re- 
inforeed by the contents of the hamper which the Mater had 
thoughtfully caused to be placed in the boot of the carriage ;— 
how Natty and I did enjoy the horns of Dorsetshire ale! the best, 
we owned, that we had drunk since leaving Oxford. 

Luncheon over, we walked across the short, springy turf to 
the stables, where we found Pearce, the trainer, awaiting our 
arrival. A very good sort of fellow he appeared; none of your 
grand gentleman, full of mystery and importance, who will hardly 
let an owner look at his own horse, far less let him know what the 
horse can do—but a pleasant-looking, fresh-complexioned man of 
about fifty, as honest as Purkiss, but a deal shrewder. Taking 
Natty and me aside, he told us that he proposed to try both the 
horses with one he had there of a fair class, which had lately won 
a good handicap, and which he considered to be a very reliable 
runner. 

‘Not one of your in-and-out customers,’ he said, ‘but a horse 
as always runs up to his form.’ 

He further told us that, if either of mine could beat Pedo- 
meter (for such was the name of the trial horse), or run well up 
to him, it would be good enough to enter for any handicap or 
weight-for-age stake, 

Then the horses were brought out. Pedometer was a plain- 
looking, businesslike brown horse, wearing a bandage on his near 
fore-leg, and looking undersized, though not really so when you 
came to stand beside him; not at all the sort of horse to look at 
that a duffer would have risked a sovereign on at twenty to one, 
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but, as Natty as well as his trainer assured me, ‘a very useful 
sort.’ Brilliant quite took the shine out of him when he came 
forth, arching his neck and stepping proudly with flaunting flag, 
and sleek coat gleaming in the sun like a burnished mirror. An 
exclamation of delight burst from the lips of the two girls, while 
Mrs. FitzTravers declared she had never seen so beautiful a 
creature. Once more visions of Ascot, with Ella in dark blue and 
gold, floated in my foolish brain, till Natty gave me a dig in the 
ribs and asked me what I thought of the mare now. 

Well, I must own I should not have known her. She looked 
twice the size, to begin with. Then she moved with a free, corky 
action, quite unlike her former sulky gait, while her bay coat was 
much brighter than before ; and though I could still count every 
rib (which Natty assured me was inevitable in a horse prepared 
for racing), yet her skin felt more supple and not strained so 
tightly over her osseous framework as it used to be. 

‘I am sure, Captain Martindale,’ said Mrs, FitzTravers 
politely, ‘that both your horses will easily beat that shabby- 
looking one which went on in front ; indeed, I don’t see the least 
use in trying them.’ 

However, as this was the business which had brought us out, 
we thought we might as well go through with it; so Pearce 
pointed out to us a hillock ata little distance from which we could 
best see the trial, and then, mounting his white pony, cantered 
after the horses. 

The trial was quickly over. The course was a mile and a half, 
and Pedometer brought them along at a merry pace. I must own 
the result surprised us all, except Natty. Brilliant, for all his 
good looks and grand airs, which had so captivated the ladies, was 
outpaced from the start, and the other two came on neck and 
neck. The last half-mile they fairly seemed to fly, but Pedometer 
had always a trifle the best of it, and, knowing his business well, 
made his effort at the right moment, and beat the mare by half 
his own length. My fair companions were somewhat discon- 
certed, Ella, in particular, looking inclined to ery; but Natty was 

jubilant. 

‘What was he giving her?’ he inquired as the trainer rode up. 

‘Nothing. They were all at even weights.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said Nat. 

‘I congratulate you, sir,’ Pearce said to me; ‘you have a 
good mare.’ 
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Then we looked over the stables, the ladies being charmed 
with the neatness of the saddle-room and brightness of the steel ; 
and the trainer’s wife gave us tea, with beautiful cream, in her 
cottage, after which the waggonette picked us up, and we drove 
homewards in good time, the Benedick and Beatrice business 
going on all the way, which I observed with inward satisfaction, 
for, had I been allowed to choose my own brother-in-law, there 
was no man I would have preferred to my old friend Natty 
Forwood. 

We ran the mare once or twice in minor races at the back end 
of the season, but though she ran fairly well she did not win any- 
thing, and my prospects were not bright. She was generally 
fractious at the post owing to her nervous disposition, though 
running gamely enough when once away. I was inclined to 
be despondent at my want of success, but Natty cheered me by 
asserting she would improve a lot yet. One piece of luck I 
had. Brilliant, who was a good-tempered and obliging kind of 
animal, was complaisant enough to take to jumping, so when he 
had qualified we put him in a hunter’s flat race, for which he ran 
second, carrying twelve stone, which so pleased St. Quentin of 
ours, a man with a lot of money, that he gave me three hundred 
for him, a sum which would see me through another year with 
the mare. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the anniversary of dear Uncle Geoff’s decease I would have 
been glad had he never left me his horses, or, having done so, that 
I had had the wisdom to sell them all. Then I should have been 
several hundred pounds to the good, whereas now, so far as I could 
see, this confounded Skittles would cost me all her late stable- 
companions had made, while I did not believe she would ever win 
me a race. Other matters also combined to worry me. My 
cousin, Richard Dakyn, who now lived at Stockwood, which he had 
done up and made into quite a nice little place, was making love 
to Ella, and, being possessed of comfortable means, of course her 
parents encouraged his efforts to cut me out. I was not afraid of 
Ella, though she seemed to like him well enough; but I knew it 
was not fair to keep a nice girl waiting indefinitely for a man who 
might after all never be able to marry her. I would have done 
this at once could we have induced her father to give her the five 
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thousand ; but this was exactly what he would not do. Said he 
would not think of it until I could put into a settlement at least 
twice that amount, which irritated me exceedingly, for I really 
loved Ella, and thoroughly abhorred the idea of making my mar- 
riage with her a mere matter of £ s. d. 

Still it was coming to that, whether I would or no. Of course 
I could not marry on my captain’s pay ; ours was not an expensive 
regiment, and I got on well enough on that and on the interest on 
three thousand pounds, which was all my father had to leave me 
after providing for my mother and sister. But marriage was another 
matter. There was one thing I could do: join the Staff Corps and 
exchange into a regiment of Indian cavalry, which would give me 
better pay and a life that I should by no means dislike; but 
Ella’s mother made such an outcry when this was proposed that we 
had to abandon it. She did not, however, endeavour to induce 
her husband to give way, but, on the contrary, did all in her power 
to supplant me in her daughter’s affections with Dakyn, who 
certainly was, according to her method of gauging men, a more 
suitable match. 

While I was deliberating upon these things I received a most 
disagreeable letter from the Reverend Cholmondely, stating that 
he had been informed of my having become an owner of race- 
horses, and therefore, as he entertained the strongest disapproval 
of everything connected with the turf, and as, besides, I was in no 
position to marry his daughter, he must request me to resign all 
pretension to her hand, as well as to discontinue a correspondence 
which he learned had been maintained without his knowledge or 
approval. He further hinted in the most delicate way that Ella 
was contemplating an engagement with a gentleman of suitable 
means and position, and that, under the circumstances, I should 
have the good sense to see, &e. &e. But I was much too angry 
to see anything except that he had suggested a falsehood. In 
my wrath I lit my meerschaum with the obnoxious letter, but it 
left a sting behind it, inasmuch as it chimed in with what my own 
conscience told me ; only it is one thing to be told one’s duty by 
one’s conscience, and another to have it dictated by a pompous, 
purse-proud—but, gently, I must not abuse my lady-love’s father. 
He actually intercepted my next letter to Ella and returned it 
unopened, I felt sure without her knowledge. Well, I should see 
her at the Sherburton Hunt ball, when I resolved I would offer 
her her freedom if she chose to accept it. 
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Shortly after receiving the above-mentioned letter my luck in 
racing took a turn, for Skittles won the first race she ran in the 
new year, and inspired me with the hope that she might do some- 
thing after all, her trainer reporting that she was much improved. 
It was only a small stakes at Four Oaks, but I was greatly elated, 
as may be imagined. I gave Geraldine her present, and had her 
down to stay with me for the ball which took place at the end of 
the hunting season. A party of us drove over from the barracks 
in the regimental drag, and Natty, who had just been riding in 
their point-to-point races, was to be there too. He took me aside 
as soon as we met, and told me that, as I had placed the mare in 
his hands, he had, with Pearce’s concurrence, entered her for the 
City and Suburban—as the sporting reader will be aware, one of 
the chief spring handicaps, and a great betting race—intelligence 
which I received with a lack of interest that surprised my friend. 

‘ Why, what’s the matter, old chap ?’ he exclaimed ; ‘ one would 
think the mare had gone amiss, or the fair Ella jilted you! Where 
did you dine? You seem a cup too low; it’s rather early to attack 
the champagne, but f 

‘Nonsense!’ I interposed, and then I told Nat about the 
returned letter, and what had been said about the racing. 

‘Like his cheek,’ said Nat; ‘ but the girl had nothing to say to 
that, you bet.’ 

Until to-night I had thought the same, but now I hardly knew, 
for the cause of my despondency was this. I did not enter the 
ballroom until late, having sat over the claret at the Digby Grand 
hotel, where we had dined, hearing about the red-coat race, and 
being congratulated upon my own success, and when I did so, 
Ella was dancing with Richard Dakyn. I waited until the music 
ceased, and then went to ask her for the next valse; but she 
coldly said she was engaged a long way on. I thought she was 
annoyed at my want of gallantry in being late, but soon saw it was 
something more than that. Heavens! could it be that she was in 
concert with her father, as he had hinted in his letter? Isawthat 
she danced a good deal with Dakyn, and the suspicion increased 
until it became unbearable. I hardly knew what to do with my- 
self; I was not sulking, it was nothing else than sheer sorrow of 
heart. Never till that moment had I realised what it would cost 
me to lose Ella. I had come tothe ball in the full resolve to offer 
her her freedom for her own advantage, but with no thought that 
she was already prepared to take the initiative. At least, I thought, 
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almost with tears in my eyes, she might be kinder over it. [ 
could not dance with anyone else in such a state of mind. [ 
sought out Geraldine, who was standing with Nat in an alcove of 
curtains enjoying an interval ; but she could tell me nothing. Ella 
had nodded to her as they passed in the dance, and that was all. 

‘But, my dear boy,’ Jill said, poking at me with her fan, ‘ don’t 
look like that; go and dance with all the prettiest girls in the 
room; that is the quickest way to bring her round if she’s cross 
with you.’ 

And Nat’s counsel was the same in effect, if more sportingly 
expressed. 

‘Don't pull at her, old man; give her her head, and she’ll come 
to hand presently.’ 

Then they whirled off, leaving me glooming in their alcove until 
another youthful couple plunged in out of the circling throng, the 
lad glaring at me with such evident disgust at finding the sweet 
retreat already occupied that I moved off in confusion. 

Oh that ball, how sick I was of it! Never shall I forget those 
dreary hours with the giddy dancers jostling me hither and thither, 
and the band dinning its endless valses and polkas into my weary 
ears! Nowhere could I find a refuge ; every corner was occupied 
by amatory, or merely flirtatious couples ‘ sitting out,’ who resented 
my approach with indignant scowls. ‘ Capital ball!’ said every 
man I knew. ‘ Not dancing, old fellow ? let me introduce you,’ &c. 
At last, when I was meditating a retreat to the hotel smoking- 
room until it should be over, before I could escape, the M.F.H. 
accosted me, ‘Here, Martindale, you are doing nothing, take in 
Mrs. Tuckington to supper, there’s a good fellow ;’ so I had to 
give my arm toa ponderous matron just as Ella glided by me in the 
arms of Dakyn. He whispered to her as they passed ; something 
to my detriment, of course, I thought, and she answered with a 
smile, without even a glance in my direction. How lovely she 
looked, all radiant with the exercise, and her perfect form swaying 
to the rapturous strains of ‘Parfait Amour.’ They were dancing 
well. 

‘What a beautiful girl that Miss Davenport is!’ remarked my 
companion ; ‘is it true she is fiancée to Mr. Dakyn ?’ 

‘Most improbable,’ I replied, almost gnashing my teeth. 

‘Ah well, I thought they looked like it. I may be mistaken ;’ 
and graciously accepting my reluctant arm, the matron descended 
with me to the supper-room, which was just open. 
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What a banquet that lady did get through! I thought the 
time would never come when she would cry, ‘Hold, enough!’ 
Lobster-salad and scalloped oysters, mayonnaise and ortolan, cold 
lamb and pigeon-pie, to say nothing of trifles and tipsy cake, cream 
and jelly. I fear I did nothing to restrain her, but, on the con- 
trary, in my own reckless mood urged her on to fresh exploits and 
pastures new. After all, she was old enough to know her own 
constitution, and what she could really do. For myself, I could 
eat nothing, but the champagne for a wonder was good, and Natty 
could hardly have called mea cup too low when at last my matron 
drew on her gloves, and beaming on me, for I had served her well, 
announced her readiness to return. 

Arrived once more in the ballroom, I bethought me of my 
sister’s advice, and set to work dancing with vigour. Although 
late in the day there was no lack of partners, the feminine 
element, as is usual at county balls, largely predominating. I 
was not an accomplished dancer like Dakyn, or Dalrymple of ours, 
but, animated by pique, and perhaps also by champagne, I made 
up by energy for what I lacked in skill. The floor was now in 
excellent condition, and after supper everybody danced ; and to the 
inspiriting strains of the ‘ Hopscotch Polka’ even the jolly broad- 
backed squires, who usually confined themselves to quadrilles and 
lancers, stamped merrily around till their rubicund faces were as 
scarlet as their hunt-coats. I got on admirably, having several 
times for partner my Colonel’s wife, a rather young and very 
pretty brunette, and the best lady dancer in the room. We were 
extremely-lively, and I put out my best wit to draw the fire of her 
brilliant dark eyes, that Ella might imagine we were in the midst 
of a hot flirtation. Presently my manceuvres, or rather Geral- 
dine’s, began to have the desired effect. I had perceived for some 
time that my recreant sweetheart was covertly taking an interest 
in wy movements, and once she sighed slightly as we passed so 
nearly that my sleeve brushed her shoulder. 1 knew that my 
time was coming, and that I should not have to go home without 
at least an explanation. 

After a while Ella ceased to dance, and I overheard her evade 
Dalrymple’s proposal that he should take her to supper. Then I 
guessed my chance had come. Relinquishing my partner as 
quickly as I could, I continued to stroll unconcernedly past Ella, 
ignoring a pleading look from her as I passed; as she had mis- 
behaved she would have to make the first advance. This she did; 
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rising and coming after me she laid her dear hand upon my arm 
and said : 

‘Oh, George, I am so hungry! do take me to get some 
supper.’ ; 

‘Has no one asked you ?’ I demanded sternly. 

‘Yes, two or three people, but I am more hungry now ; please 
take me.’ 

‘If you will tell me why you have treated me as you have 
done, and say you are sorry, perhaps I will. You must be very 
hungry to cry about it,’ for I saw that her eyes, which had been so 
coldly defiant all the evening, were now full of tears. 

Then, finding ourselves near to one of the curtained recesses, 
which was happily for the moment unoccupied, I drew her within 
it. ‘Now tell me why you were so cross, and why you would not 
dance with me,’ I said. ‘Iam perfectly aware that I don’t dance 
so well as Dakyn or Dalrymple 

‘You knew quite well,’ sobbed Ella, ‘that I would—would— 
a hundred times rather—d——-d—dance with you than either of 
them.’ 

‘Then w’ ~ would you not when I asked you?’I inquired 
pertinently. 

‘A g—g—girl surely has a right to show her displeasure when 
her—her lov ’"—when you hadn't written to her for more than a 
month,’ protested Ella, gradually getting the better of her sobs. 

‘So that’s what’s the matter with you!’ I inelegantly rejoined. 
‘Then I may presume you had nothing to do with sending the 
last letter I did write back ?’ 

‘Send your letter back, George! Are you mad, or am I? 
You dear, good old man!’ she resumed, when matters had been 
explained, ‘I am as sorry for you now as I have been for myself 
all the time.’ 

The place we were in was sufficiently screened and the band 
making enough din to allow of our consummating the reconcilia- 
tion in the usual lovers’ fashion; after which we went to supper, 
and this time, though the viands had suffered considerably in the 
interval, I found my appetite completely restored. 

‘So it is not correct that you have contracted an engagement 
with my cousin during the period of my disgrace?’ I inquired as 
we stood together for the last dance. 

‘Certainly not, sir. Are you ready? Now, mind you don’t 
hurry the time.’ 
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That was the most delicious dance we ever had. When it was 
over, Ella, who was staying with some friends in the town, had to 
go; her chaperone was already yawning. ‘I shall look more 
sharply after my correspondence in future,’ she said, as she bade 
me good-night. ‘ Mind, if Miss Skittles fails in her duty, I am 
ready for the Staff Corps and India.’ 

How we should ever have got home that morning, except for 
Natty Forwood, I do not know. Major Harness, the only good 
whip in the regiment, who had driven us over, was far too over- 
come by the heat of the room to take the ribbons going home, 
and the Chief would not allow any of the youngsters to drive ; the 
champagne, he said, had been too good. 

‘You must drive, Martindale,’ he said. 

‘T, Colonel? I have never driven four horses in my life.’ 

‘Then we must get a man from the inn.’ 

But, to avoid this indignity, I appealed to Nat. ‘ Like a bird,’ 
he said. So we put the Major inside with his wife and the Colonel 
and young Phipps, who was already asleep, and Natty took the 
reins, with Geraldine in her new furs on the box beside him, while 
Mrs. Colonel and I with the other fellows got up behind them; 
and away we went with lamps flaring, and horn tootling, and wheels 
humming through the sleeping town, and out into the open 
country till the dawn overtook us and put our lamps to shame. 
Nat tooled us home in safety after a delightful drive, and then 
the indefatigable youth, though he had ridden four miles of the 
stiffest part of the Crackmore Vale the preceding day and danced 
all night, played Nap until breakfast, after which he accepted a 
mount with the South Dorset, which met that morning at the 
barracks. 


CHAPTER V. 


As will be imagined, I looked with some anxiety for the telegram 
which would give us the result of the City and Suburban. Natty 
went up to see the mare run in this her first race of importance, 
but I was unable to, so many of ours being on leave at the time. 
Nat’s wire gave—‘ Cork Jacket, 1; Retrenchment, 2; Lady 
Comely, 3. Your mare ran well.’ Ran well, confound her! 
how did she run well when she didn’t even get a place? That 
was always their story, Nat’s and Pearce’s; perhaps they would 
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have been less satisfied if they had had to pay her training bill at 
the end of the year. However, there was no need to bother about 
that, for I had the money in hand, and, moreover, she soon won a 
small race again at Leicester and another at Derby. This was all 
very well, but it would not enable me to marry Ella; I wanted to 
pull off a cowp and have done with it. 

It appeared from Natty’s letter that the mare did run ex- 
tremely well at Epsom, although I had been discontented, finish- 
ing in fact close up behind the leaders. She was very nearly first 
class, Natty said, and my turn would come before long, Lut I must 
not let her win too many small races lest she should attract too 
much attention from the handicappers. Acting on this idea we 
ran her but a few times during the summer months when the 
ground was hard, hoping to get her well in for some of the autumn 
handicaps. So there was no Ascot for me with Ella in the blue 
and gold. But, no matter; all I aspired to now was the winning of 
some good handicap which would bring me a couple of thousands 
or so to put in Ella’s settlement. 

I learned a lot about racing from Nat; enough to see very 
plainly what an awful mess I should have made of my uncle’s 
legacy but for his superior knowledge. Of course I knew tbat thie 
classic races, so to speak—Derby, Oaks, Leger, and so on—were 
the great things to win, and did not understand much about these 
handicaps. I had heard our fellows talking away about cup 
horses, handicap horses, and platers, &c., and was under the im- 
pression that the animals which ran in handicaps were of quite an 
inferior class. This, Natty assured me, was by no means the case, 
that nowadays horses of the highest class competed in such races, 
and cited Isonomy, who had made his reputation in them, and St. 
Gatien, a Derby winner, whose greatest performance had been to 
carry a high weight successfully in the Cesarewitch ; these he 
considered the two best horses since Blair Athol. Skittles, he 
said, had beaten a lot of useful animals in her first essay with the 
cracks, including Pedometer, her former trial nag, and it was 
quite on the cards that she would one day pull off a good race for 
me. In this hope I was to keep on running her at the discretion 
of himself and Pearce. 

Meanwhile my relations with Ella remained in statu quo. I 
could seldom see her now in consequence of the action taken by 
her parents, who continued to press Dakyn upon her with what 
seemed to me abominably bad taste; for, though there might be 
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nothing against my cousin Richard, yet a girl of Ella’s sense might 
be supposed to know with which of her suitors she had the best 
hope of happiness, and she had already signified her choice. 
Nevertheless it came hard on me that, while he was allowed free 
access to my lady-love, I was never permitted to see her, so that 
whatever communications passed between us were necessarily of a 
semi-clandestine character, and this was both irksome and un- 
dignified to persons of full age, and possessed of their fair share of 
common sense. Had I been in Parliament at this time I should 
certainly have endeavoured to bring in a Bill for the limitation of 
parental authority in respect of grown-up daughters. I was par- 
ticularly annoyed about it for my mother’s sake, who, while fully 
approving of Ella, resented this treatment of her son as an in- 
dignity to his family, which she naturally held to be quite as good 
a one as the Cholmondely-Davenports. In consequence she urged 
me to give Ella up, and I was daily in dread of her making it a 
point of duty to herself that I should do so, There are few 
more disagreeable situations for an honourable man to be in than 
to be engaged to a girl under such circumstances; there was no 
valid reason for giving it up, and little satisfaction in continuing 
the engagement. Happily my interview with Ella at the ball had 
removed from me all doubts as to her constancy, as well as any 
jealousy I might have felt towards my rival. 

With what amount of honour my cousin Richard behaved 
towards me at this time I have never quite known. We did not 
often meet, but when we did we were civil enough to each other, 
and no word about Ella ever passed between us. Some one, how- 
ever, undoubtedly did at this time spread a very nasty report con- 
cerning me, that I was ruining myself by betting, as my uncle 
had done who left me the horses, and that, having been a poor 
man to start with, I was already on my last legs. 

Now this report, although absolutely untrue, was calculated to 
do me serious mischief under my present circumstances. I felt 
sure that it must have reached the ears of the Davenports before it 
came round to me, and no doubt they would make use of it to 
prejudice me with Ella. I had no misgivings as to her waiting 
for an explanation from me, but meanwhile it would make her 
anxious; and I could not remember that I had ever told her of 
my resolution to have nothing to do with the bookmakers, although 
I had entered upon their domain. The report, at any rate, gained 
ground, and at length the Colonel, seeing me perhaps more 
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gloomy and reserved than I was wont to be, asked me about it, 
and appeared greatly relieved when I told him there was not the 
slightest foundation for such a report. But he said kindly 
enough: 

‘Iam deuced glad to hear it. I don’t like to interfere in 
matters of a private nature; but I do wish, Martindale, you could 
see your way to getting rid of those racehorses. If you don’t 
bet yourself, they encourage your brother-officers to do so, and 
I’m afraid some of the youngsters may be led into losing more 
than they can afford for the honour of the corps. An occasional 
steeplechase I don’t mind; but when a man takes to flat-racing 
there’s the devil to pay. You'll take what I say in good part, I 
know, Martindale.’ 

‘Certainly, Colonel,’ I replied, and hastened to explain that I 
had but one horse left, and was desirous to sell that so soon as I 
could do so advantageously. 

Shortly after this news came from Pimperne, where the mare 
was being trained, that she had overpowered her lad in a gallop 
and bolted across the downs; that she had run so far and so 
stoutly as to make it evident to her trainer that she was a stayer 
of no common order, and that, acting upon this informal trial, they 
had resolved to accept for her in the Cesarewitch, for which she 
had been entered, and accordingly she was to be trained for a 
distance and reserved for that race. In order to give her the 
best possible chance I was persuaded to pay a considerable sum 
to retain the services of one of the best light-weight jockeys who 
happened to be disengaged. When the weights were published 
it was found she had been leniently dealt with, being called upon 
to carry no more than seven-stone two; and soon I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the name of my horse figuring in the 
‘ Latest Betting —a pretty figure she was at, too—30 tol. It did 
not appear as though the professionals thought much of her 
chance. Still, somebody must have backed her. 

It soon transpired that two or three of our fellows had done so, 
whereat I groaned in spirit, remembering the Colonel’s misgiv- 
ings. Feeling sure they had done this foolish thing merely from 
esprit de corps, I went to Phipps and Dalrymple and offered to 
take their bets off their hands, representing that the management 
of the mare was not in my hands, and that it might be deemed 
advisable to scratch her at the last moment, as had been done 
once before. But they only laughed at me, saying I did not like 
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being forestalled, and so on. I must say that I was much sur- 
prised, when I told Natty about it, to hear that he had backed the 
mare too at the same odds. 

‘I don’t often bet,’ he said,‘ but I couldn’t resist the price, so 
I put on my modest tenner, and I advise you to do the same.’ 

But this I absolutely refused todo. I had determined, when 
I began to run the mare, that I would never back her, and to that 
prudent resolution I would adhere. 

‘ You think she will win, then ?’ I inquired incredulously. 

‘I don’t say that. The Cesarewitch takes a lot of winning, 
but there is nothing in my opinion better in, and she will stay 
the course, which is more than half of them will if the pace is 
anything like so good as it usually is. Don’t be alarmed about 
your friends; they can’t have put much on the mare, or she’d 
have gone to a shorter price.’ 

But this did not happen, and I am not aware of anyone else 
having backed her. 

As may be imagined, I took more interest in this race than in 
any of the others, and applied for a few days’ leave to go and see 
it run. It was very seldom that I went to races. Not that I had 
any objection to horse-racing—lI think it the finest of all sports, 
and that it might be so conducted as to form a wholesome national 
amusement ; but, as things are at present, one has to wade through 
such a sea of rascality before one can so much as catch a glimpse 
of a racehorse’s tail, that I have never considered the game at all 
worth the candle. 

As the time drew near I paid some attention to the ‘ Sporting 
Intelligence’ and ‘Selections’ for various events in the papers. With 
one exception—the ‘Licensed Victualler’s Gazette ’— the chances of 
my representative were entirely ignored, while the candid opinion 
of that organ was that Skittles, however lightly weighted, would 
find herself outclassed in such company. This was the reverse 
of encouraging, especially as it coincided with my own private 
conviction. What surprised me was the wonderful unanimity of 
these tipsters; they all pinned their faith on a horse named 
Alcester, while a few thought Cork-jacket might have a chance ; 
but all mentioned Alcester save the ‘ Field,’ which plumped for 
Pharamond, the winner of the Derby for the preceding year, and 
generally considered to be the best horse in training at that time. 
Alcester was reported to have been tried so that he ‘could not 
lose.” Natty told me afterwards he generally liked to have a 
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bet against a horse that was tried so highly as that, though 
occasionally, he admitted, the good thing did come off. 

I met Natty in town, and after dining together and laughing 
over the comic opera at the Savoy, we ran down to Newmarket in 
good time next day. The mare was there, and fitter, Nat 
declared, than he had ever seen her before. Pedometer had 
accompanied her, but was not engaged in the same race, two miles 
and a half being considered out of his distance. ‘ But he can’t 
lead her now at no distance,’ Pearce said; ‘they had a nice 
gallop this morning, and the mare pulled over him all the way.’ 

As the hour for the race drew on I became quite nervous. It 
was cold and dull on the Heath, and I shivered with excitement 
inside my ulster. We saw the race from the Grand Stand, and 
had a capital view of the horses as they cantered past. It was a 
large field, twenty-three coming to the post, and among them 
some of the most famous animals on the turf. There were besides 
the much-vaunted Alcester, the magnificent Pharamond, supposed 
by the cognoscenti to be out of the race in consequence of the 
weight he had to carry—nine stone ; Gelasma, a beautiful chest- 
nut mare who had won the Oaks two years before ; another hand- 
some filly, Bridal Beauty, carrying the gorgeous violet and crimson 
of a certain duchess; Cork-jacket, who had beaten Skittles so 
handsomely in the City and Suburban, but now had to give her 
more than a stone, and a host of other celebrities and nonentities, 
among the latter my own mare in the dark blue and gold belt. 
Though less good-looking than some she went by in beautiful 
style with light, corky action, and a quickness of stride that 
attracted some attention, for a pale and effeminate, yet aristo- 
cratic-looking youth below me exclaimed, ‘Gad! that’s a fine 
mover ; what is it?’ and he consulted his race-card to see. After 
which he whispered a word to a man beside him, who responded, 
‘30 to 1, my lord,’ and left the stand at a nod from the other. 

I cannot describe the race, for I saw so little of it, though I 
discerned once with my race-glass when the horses were at a 
great distance from us that Skittles was lying well up, with the 
black and red tartan of Pharamond close behind her, and then I 
had to wait for the finish. 

After what seemed an interminable time, but was really only 
a few minutes, there began a murmur a long way down the cords 
which soon swelled intoa roar. Then there was a mighty rush, 
as with a quick cracking of whips and a rustling of silken jackets 
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in the breeze, more like the swirl and fall of leaves in a storm 
than anything else, seven or eight horses swept by almost to- 
gether, and with breathless excitement I caught a glimpse of the 
blue and gold among them. Then amid the tumult I heard 
shouts of ‘ Pharamond !’ ‘ Cork-jacket !’ and once ‘ Skittles!’ then 
‘Pharamond!’ again. We tumbled out of the stand, Nat and I, 
breathless, and saw the numbers go up—first a 3, but while I was 
looking on my card for the name a 1 went up beside it—13— 
Skittles’s number! I had won the Cesarewitch ! 

I had not realised it then when Natty pushed me forward, and 
I stumbled through a lane in the crowd to lead my mare in to 
weigh. Another breathless interval; then ‘ All right,’ as my 
jockey came out and the crowd gave a ringing cheer, but not so 
hearty (for I was quite unknown) as that they gave the gallant 
Pharamond for his splendid second under such an impost. Cork- 
jacket was third and Sauvagesse, the famous French mare, close 
up. Seldom, Nat said, had there been such a finish for a long- 
distance race, or so little won over the winner. 

In fact, nobody had won much but myself, who had netted 
close upon 5,000/. by the stakes without a single bet; and two 
days later I received by post an offer, from a well-known owner, of 
2,000/. for Skittles, with which I immediately closed. 

I was thus enabled to make the required settlement on Ella. 
We were married at Christmas, and with my winnings together 
with my three thousand and her five we had enough to start with. 
I have always hated the way in which I won her, for it seemed 
nothing less than purchasing my wife for so much hard cash, a 
thing obnoxious to my principles ; but at least I have the pleasure 
of knowing that I owe the chief happiness of my life to my dear 
old uncle’s legacy, as well as to the cleverness of my old friend, 
who, I hope, will soon become something nearer, when the Mater 
has got used to the idea of sparing Geraldine to him. 
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Three crests against the saffron sky, 
Beyond the purple plain, 
The dear remembered melody 
Of Tweed once more again.—ANDREW LANG. 


EVERYONE who has learned to love the Tweed, and, indeed, the 
whole Scottish Borderland, will appreciate the poem of which the 
above is the opening verse—Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Twilight on 
Tweed’; and after the short run from Edinburgh to Melrose, or 
the longer one from London, the sight of the ‘ three crests’ of the 
Eildons once more, after, it may be, a year’s work and worry, has 
a very soothing effect. One involuntarily exclaims, ‘ At last!’ as 
the train pulls up at the station, and we feel we are now to have 
rest for the mind and a ramble among the hills. You remember 
Sir Walter’s remark to Washington Irving on Eildon hillside: ‘If 
I did not see the heather at least once a year J think I should die.’ 
Dr. John Brown, in his delightful walk across Minchmoor, and in 
his little ‘ bit’ about the ‘ well far up among the wild hills ’—it 
was Tweed’s well—breathes the same sentiment. So also the late 
Principal Shairp, when he recommended his Oxford students ‘ to 
take Scott’s “ Minstrelsy ” alone, and with it in hand to traverse 
on foot the whole range of the Border hills.’ Professor Veitch, 
another of the Wordsworthians, 


A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, 


has gone year after year to Yarrow, and knows more about the 
Borderland, its every hill and dale, tower and stream, than any 
man since Sir Walter’s time. And, lastly, there is Mr. Andrew 
Lang, with his ‘wan water from the Border hills’ and his ‘ April 


on Tweed,’ when 
The snow lies yet on Eildon hill. 


The love for the old Borderland will never die so long as we have 
such writers, who, whether as essayists writing in loving comment 
or as poets, can so attune themselves to the spirit of the ancient 
minstrelsy. 

It was my intention to spend the first day of my holidays in 
walking over the haunts of Thomas the Rhymer, and accordingly 
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I set off next morning for the Eildons. Ona previous visit I 
naturally sought for Huntlie Bank, the meeting-place of Thomas 
and the Queen of Faérie, on the Abbotsford estate. Sir Walter 
has made so much of the legend, showing his visitors the Rhymer’s 
Glen, Huntley Burn, and Thomas the Rhymer’s Waterfall, all in 
his own grounds, that I was surprised when the well-known 
antiquary and sculptor, Mr. Currie, of Darnick, first disillusioned 
me. ‘Na,na! Huntlie Bank is not by the Huntley Burn. It 
is up on the hillside as you go to St. Boswell’s, shortly after you 
pass Melrose,’ and then, with a shake of the head, he added, as if 
my inquiries recalled old associations, ‘ Ay, but the Rhymer’s 
Glen is no’ kept as it was in Sir Walter’s days.’ I discovered 
afterwards, on reading Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s valuable contribution 
to the volumes of the Early English Text Society—‘* The Romance 
and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune ’"—-that Mr. Currie had 
aided Dr. Murray in clearing up obscure points regarding the 
locale of the romance. Such a task was a labour of love to the 
venerable antiquary, and, as he himself told me, he had helped 
Dr. R. Chambers in a similar way when he was getting up his 
‘Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ which must have been more than 
thirty years ago. To return to Sir Walterand his Huntley Burn; 
the reader will note that in the ‘ Minstrelsy’ he refers to the 
Eildon Tree Stone being the traditionary site of the Eildon Tree, 
which, as is apparent from the first verse of the ballad, must have 
been visible from Huntlie Bank : 
True Thomas lay on Huntlie Bank; 
A ferlie he spied wi’ his ee ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 
Come riding down by the Eildon tree. 

And yet in after-life, when Dick’s Cleuch became the Rhymer’s 
Glen, Lockhart writes of Scott: ‘ He was now master of all these 
haunts of “ True Thomas,”’ and again in the ‘ Memoirs ’ he quotes 
from Basil Hall’s Diary : 

Sir Walter also read us, with the utmost delight, or, as it is called, completely 
con amore, the famous poem on Thomas the Rhymer’s adventure with the Queen 
of the Fairies; but Iam at a loss to say which was the most interesting, or even 
I will say poetical—his conversational account of it to us to-day on the very spot, 
Huntly Burn, or the highly characteristic ballad which he read to us in the 
evening. 

On this point Dr. Murray says: 


The locality (the Rhymer’s Glen) in fact possesses no view, and is not even in 
sight of the Eildon Tree, distant more than two miles on the other side of the 
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mountain mass of the Hildons, and it may be more than suspected tkat the desire 
of bringing some of the romance of the old story to his own estate was Sir 
Walter Scott’s reason for naming it ‘the Rhymer’s Glen,’ although he had this 
‘hair to mak’ a tether o’, that the name of ‘ Huntley Wood’ appears to have been 
borne by a small plantation which stood on the hillside above Chiefswood, and 
not so far from his glen and his ‘ Huntley-burn.’ 

No one will, however, grudge Sir Walter his delightful fiction 
of the Rhymer’s Glen. What should be deduced from the above 
quotations is, rather, the intensity of his love for this old Border 
poet, this picture of a thirteenth-century Scotchman fashioned 
after his own heart—a man of gentle birth, a lover of his country, 
of its hills and dales, who had wept over battlefields yet unfought, 
a man versed in faéry lore, and the reputed author of a romance 
which had spread over all the cultured courts of Europe. Thomas 
of Ercildoune had been one of Scott’s earliest studies in the 
‘Minstrelsy,’ and it was because he believed the Rhymer to be 
author of ‘ Sir Tristrem’ that he had chosen it from the Auchenleck 
MSS. and brought it to the light, with all those interesting notes 
and summaries which are the charm of his edition. In the 
Rhymer he found the true genius loci of Tweedside and the 
Eildons, the friend of the courtly Cospatrics of Ercildoune, Earls 
of March and Dunbar, and at the same time the ‘ True Tammas’ 
of the old Scottish peasantry, and ‘the fayre man and a hende 
(gentle)’ who had won the Queen of Faérie’s heart. Professor 
Veitch very beautifully describes the influence Thomas of Ercil- 
doune had over Sir Walter Scott when he says: ‘It was indeed 
the dim figure of the Rhymour, seen through the mists of five 
hundred years, which quickened Scott’s deepest interest in the 
romantic poetry of that early time, and led him to vivify and con- 
tinue it in the nineteenth century.’! 

But I have kept my reader waiting at Darnick all this time 
whilst discussing the connection between the modern and the 
ancient Rhymer, and so I hasten to resume my walk. The fine 
June morning adds so much zest to the walk that one involuntarily 
adapts an air to that old catch sung by Autolycus—( Why didn’t 
Shakespeare give us more of it?) : 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


That may be all very well in England, but in Scotland we 


1 Border History and Poetry, p. 500. 
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cannot walk far along the ‘ foot-path way ’ without that everlasting 
reminder that ‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law,’ and here at the entrance to the Glen a 
notice is posted up politely informing the wanderer that ‘The 
Rhymer’s Glen is closed to the Public.’ There is something very 
aggravating about such an announcement. Had the present 
proprietor even kept to the stereotyped ‘Trespassers, &c.,’ many 
a tourist might have passed the unpretentious entrance gate with- 
out ever dreaming of the Glen, but just because the name is thus 
flaunted before ‘the Public’ there is an irresistible temptation to 
defy the injunction. At least such have always been my thoughts 
on this as on previous occasions, and accordingly I ‘ merrily hent 
the stile,’ and proceed to follow the remains of a path up the 
Huntley Burn to its source in Cauldshiels Loch. You were right, 
Mr. Currie, when you said that ‘ the Rhymer’s Glen is no’ kept as 
it was in Sir Walter’s days,’ in the days when honest Tom Purdie 
put up a fingerpost, on which was written, ‘The Rod to Selkirk,’ 
in a broad path running through this very wood. I’ve no doubt 
by the irony of fate Purdie’s fingerpost now does duty somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, with the modern legend as to the ‘ rigour of 
the law’ inscribed upon it. The worthy old forester disapproved 
entirely of these boards threatening prosecution, and boasted that 
he never had a tree cut nor fence trodden down in consequence of 
the free access ‘ the Public’ had to his grounds. But those in- 
terested in this vexed question should read the whole passage in 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ too long for quotation here. 

Armed thus with the past, if not the present, forester’s 
permission, I walked through the wood undisturbed, and reached 
the hill above, the ‘ Weirdlaw Hill’ of one of Sir Walter’s most 
pathetic poems, written when he was suffering from cramp, 
that ‘old enemy’ which often shadowed his later years : 


The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill 
In Ettrick’s vale is sinking sweet ; 
The westland wind is hush and still, 
The lake lies sleeping at my feet. 
Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore; 
Though evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrick’s shore. 


Very touching are the questions the sufferer puts in the second 


verse ; 
Are they still such as once they were ? 
Or is the dreary change in me? 
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A walk across the moor, that used to be the happy hunting- 
ground of the Abbotsford Hunt, brings me from Cauldshiels Loch 
to the base of the Eildons proper. It is unnecessary, almost, to 
describe the well-known scene that greets the spectator’s delighted 
eye from any of the Eildon summits, the grand vista of Ettrick 
and Yarrow, Gala and Tweed, of Melrose and Dryburgh, Bemer- 
syde and Smailholm, each with their story to tell of Border war- 
fare or ‘pastoral melancholy,’ of glamourie or love. To such 
scenes as these the Borderland owes its charm, the human interest, 
mingling with the beauty of the surroundings—tkat same interest 
which Principal Shairp finds in Yarrow, where the ¢ still sad music 
of humanity ’ murmurs with its stream. But, apart from its asso- 
ciations, Tweedside is always beautiful, I’ve been standing on 
the north-east Eildon and facing the north, and I now turn to the 


south side of the hill to lie amid the warm sunshine and drink in’ 


Nature’s voices, the happy joyous voices of sunny June. The air 
is full of these joyous sounds—the rapturous melody of the larks 
amid the cloudless blue above, and visible only when they ascend 
from or swoop down upon the heathy moor; the occasional call 
of the cuckoo, for it is late in the season for them to be heard 
(oh, gladsome voice of spring and early summer, would that we 
could oftener hear thy ‘curious’ note! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!); the 
prolonged whirling whistle of the curlew or whaup; and the 
cooing of a cushat in yonder wood—these are the voices you hear. 
There is a pleasing sensation, too, in the buzzing of the flies, and 
the plaintive bleating of the sheep on the lone hillside: 
Now, at summer noon, 

Spirit of Solitude ! thou dwellest here, 

And brookest not one sound thou canst not fuse 

To harmony with stillness: lone stray bleat 

That wails the silence, then within it dies; 

And ever-circling hum that broods at noon 

O’er the calm moorland height—a wandering joy 

That makes sweet murmur ’mid the listening air. 
Read these lines over again, or repeat them aloud on Eildon hill- 
side, or in ‘such a place as Yarrow,’ and you will find how true 
they are. They are written by one who has drunk deep from the 
elfin springs of Border poetry. Professor Veitch has caught the 
very spirit of this moorland solitude, and enshrined it in verse 
worthy of the great master, Wordsworth, himself. Wordsworth 
has, in fact, a parallel to the ‘ lone stray bleat’ in his lines: 


Where silence yields reluctantly 
Even to the fleecy straggler’s bleat ; 
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and Hogg suggests the next idea of the ‘ hum that broods at noon’ 


in the couplet— 
The undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb. 


The silence begets thought, and in a land like this, where 
every stream murmurs a ballad to its sheltering hills, it requires 
no stretch of imagination to hear in fancy, amid that ‘hum’ the 
poets speak of, the ringing of the fairy bridles. It is now noon- 
day, and you know what Sir Walter wrote to Joanna Baillie about 
the silence of noonday upon the top of Minchmoor, an hour allowed 
‘to be as full of witching as midnight itself” Besides, is not this 
the very hill the fairies used to frequent, the hill that Michael 
Scott cleft in three in a single night, the hill within whose 
‘caverns vast’ the great Arthur sleeps with his knights around 
him waiting for the fulness of the time? Some say that Arthur 
sleeps in that sweet vale of Avalon, and some, at Merlin’s Hill in 
Wales, but all true Borderers believe that he sleeps under the 
Eildons waiting for the dread summons louder than ever blast 
from Roland’s horn at Roncesvalles, that blast which, to quote the 
learned Leyden’s stately line, shall 


Peal proud Arthur's march from Fairyland, 


It isa weird but pleasing fancy that ranks these heroes of the 
romaunts with the immortals: Charlemagne at Aix, ‘ sitting erect 
in his curule chair, clad in his silken robes, ponderous with 
broidery, pearls, and orfray,’ Merlin sleeping beneath the old thorn 
where Tweed and Powsail meet at Drummelzier, and Thomas the 
Rhymer, the real hero of the Eildons, still paying court to the 
Faéry Queen ever since that fateful night when he was suddenly 
called away from the wassail-cup in his ancient hall of Ercil- 
doune. 

Except where the Leader valley winds behind the Gattonside 
hills, you can trace from this vantage-ground the Rhymer’s route 
from Eildon hill to his tower, now an ivy-mantled ruin, at Earls- 
ton. He would pass all the places mentioned in the old song 
ascribed to the last of the real wandering minstrels of the dis- 
trict, all but the ‘ Bonny howms’ which the minstrel could not 
omit, so dear were they, and still are, to every Scottish heart: 

Sing Ercildoune and Cowdenknowes, 
Where Homes had ance commanding, 


And Drygrange with the milk-white ewes, 
*Twixt. Tweed and Leader standing, 
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The bird that flees through Redpath trees 
And Gledswood banks each morrow, 
May chant and sing sweet Leader's haughs 

And Bonny howms of Yarrow. 


True Thomas would cross the Tweed at Leaderfoot, pass the old- 
fashioned village of Newstead with its Roman remains and sun- 
dials (though, of course, the latter are all of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries), and if he ascended the hill in a direct line 
from Newstead and Leaderfoot he would cross what is now the 
St. Boswell’s road, not far from where the Eildon Tree Stone now 
lies by the wayside about a mile east of Melrose. It can easily 
be picked out by the tourist walking from Melrose to St. Boswell’s 
on his right hand, and just before the road dips suddenly down 
and rises as suddenly up again to allow the Bogle Burn torun over 
it and tumble into its tiny ravine, which carries it down to Tweed. 
Huntlie Bank is at the upper or hill end of that long strip of 
planting which runs down the hill to meet the same highway about 
half a mile nearer Melrose. It is a pleasant spot to lie on even 
now amid the bracken, gorse, and foxglove, and one can easily 
imagine the course of 


that bonny road 
That winds about the ferny brae, 


over which the Queen of Faérie would ride on her dapple grey 
palfrey. The path would begin where the young beech yonder 
marks the site of the stone beneath it, and, as Dr. Murray points 
out, the fairy rider could easily be seen all the way up the hill 
from the Eildon Tree to Huntlie Bank. 

The story of Thomas the Rhymer and the Queen of Faérie 
has come down to us in at least seven different forms. There are 
extant five versions of the romance and two ballad versions, the 
‘Thornton MS.’ in the library of Lincoln Cathedral, the ‘Cam- 
bridge MS.’ in the University Library, Cambridge, and the ‘ Cotton,’ 
‘Lansdowne,’ and ‘Sloane’ MSS, in the British Museum. These 
date from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The two ballad 
forms, the oral tradition current among the people, and embody- 
ing what is told in more clerkly style in the romaunts, are those 
of Scott in the ‘ Minstrelsy ’ and Jamieson in his ‘ Popular Ballads 
and Songs.’ These have all been collected and carefully annotated 
dy Dr. Murray in his work already referred to, a work which every 
lover of our ancient poetry should possess, 
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And now we come to the story itself. ‘True Thomas lay on 
Huntlie Bank,’ 
In a mery mornynge of Maye, 
listening to the song of the mavis, the blackbird, and the wood- 
lark till ‘alle the shawys abowte hem rong,’ and enjoying the 
shade of ‘a semely tree.’ Suddenly he saw a comely lady, that 
shone 
As dose the sune on somers day, 
come riding over the lonely lea, now blowing a blast on her golden 
horn, now singing an elfin melody. The old ballad tells us in 
simple language that 
Her skirt was o’ the grassgreen silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne; 
At ilka tett o’ the horse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

The romaunts are still more minute. Her palfrey’s saddle was 
thickly set with gems, emeralds, and ‘stones of Oryente.’ The 
girths were of silk, the stirrups of ‘crystal clear,’ and the bridle 
of gold hung with bells. The circumstance of the fairy bridles 
being strung with bells occurs with fine effect in the ballad of 
‘the Young Tamlane,’ where Lady Janet waits for the approach 
of the fairies on the lonely ‘ bent’ of Carterhaugh : 

About the dead hour o’ the night 
She heard the bridles rinz; 
And Janet was as glad o’ that 
As ony earthly thing ! 
The Rhymer’s meeting was under more favourable circumstances, 
as the Queen of Faérie gallops past in broad daylight with her 
hounds and horn. The ladye was so beautiful that, as the Raymer 
knelt before her, he thought she might well be even the Queen of 
Heaven. Although she told him that she was ‘ of another countree,’ 
Thomas swore eternal love to her and vowed to follow her whether to 
heaven or hell. In vain she persuaded him not to commit himself 
to so rash a vow, but Thomas was firm, and so he mounts behind 
her on her ‘ dapple grey ’— 
‘But Thomas ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see; 
For, if you speak a word in Elflyn land, 
Ye'll ne’er get back to your ain countrie.’ 
O they rade on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea, 
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It was mirk mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they waded through red blude to the knee ; 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie. 

You will hardly find anything more weird in the whole range of 
Scottish poetry than these verses. Add to the above description 
from the ballad that from the romaunt, where we find that, instead 
of riding with a Vision fair as the ‘ Quene of Heuyn,’ she had by 
enchantment turned as ugly a witch as ever bestrode a broomstick, 
Vain it was for him now to call on the Virgin Mary to help him. 
The Eildons open up before them, and for three days he hears but 
the noise of rushing waters. Faint with hunger, Thomas comes 
to a garden containing all manner of fruit, of which, however, he 
dare not touch. At last they reach a spot where four roads meet, 
and the lady points them out—one to Heaven, one to Purgatory, 
one to Hell, and one to Elfland. Along the last of these they 
journey, and when they arrive at its fair castle, standing high upon 
a hill, the lady is restored to her former beauty. 

Merrily passes the time in Fairyland with ‘revel, game, and 
play, and all manere of minstralsye ’—so merrily, that Thomas 
thinks he has only been three days instead of seven long years, 


Even the ‘ Young Tamlane’ thought Fairyland a pleasant place to 
dwell in, as he tells the Lady Janet in the ballad. But what rose 
is without a thorn? A serious objection to fair Elfland was, that 
every seven years Satan came and claimed the plumpest fairy for 
his own, and, says Tamlane— 


And I’m sae fat and fair of flesh, 
I fear twill be mysell. 


Honest Thomas is in the same unfortunate predicament: at 
least the Queen of Faérie, a good judge of beauty (always except- 
ing, of course, that little flirtation she had with our ass-eared friend 
Bottom once upon a time), thought so, and told him that, as he 
was a fair and gentle man, 

fful wel I wot he wil chese the. 
Unwilling that Thomas the Rhymer should meet this awful fate, 
the Queen brings him back to the Eildon Tree, where she bids him 
farewell. Thomas uses every endeavour to get her to stay with 
him yet awhile longer : 


Gif me sum tokyn, lady gay, 
That I may say I spake with the, 


The lady in reply asks him to choose between the gifts of music 
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or eloquence, the cunning of the hand in touching the strings of 
the Elfin harp, or the cunning of the tongue. Thomas chooses 
the last : 
I, lady, harpyng wyll I none, 
For townge is cheffe of minstralsye ; 
whereupon she gives him that remarkable series of predictions 
which made the name of ‘ 7’rwe Thomas’ a byword throughout 
all Scotland. She foretold the battles of Halidon Hill, Falkirk, 
Bannockburn, Duplin Moor, Neville’s Cross, Otterborne, and one 
‘between Seton and the sea,’ which some said was fulfilled at 
Pinkie and others at Prestonpans. During the recital of the pro- 
phecies the lady stops ever and anon to tell him that she must 
away ‘ouer yonder bent so browne,’ or 
Whare the dere, by twa and twa, 
Haldis ouer yone montane heghe. 

Oh! that Thomas could gaze into her eyes for ever, and as he 
asks whether they part for ‘ever and aye,’ the tears fall from his 
‘eyen so graye.’ The lady comforts him by telling him that when 
he is at Ercildoune, if he comes over to Huntlie Bank, she will 
be there ‘if she may.’ Her hounds had long since become im- 
patient at the delay, and so, blowing her horn on her palfrey, she 
rides away at last ‘far o’er yon mountain grey, where the falcon 
builds its nest,’ to the fairies’ retreat in distant Helmsdale. 

True Thomas came back to his tower of Ercildoune, but his 
heart was still with the beautiful Queen of Faérie. One night a 
hart and hind were seen walking up the village street of Earlston 
as composedly as if they were in the forest glades. The people 
thought this was an omen that boded no good to some one in their 
midst, and their fears were justified when they saw the Rhymer 
leave the merry gathering in his hall and follow the mysterious 
visitants back to the forest. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen, 
Their wondrous course had been; 

But ne’er in haunts of living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 

So runs the story of Thomas the Rhymer, a story so thoroughly 
in tone with the Borderland that even the polished and elaborate 
transcriptions found in the English cathedral libraries, that I have 


quoted from, legends penned 
For solace by dim light of monkish lamps, 


have not effaced from the romaunt versions their local colouring. 
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They still contain ‘ the bent so browne,’ ‘ the loning,’ ‘the cloughe’ 
(cleuch), ‘the shawys,’ ‘the mavys,’ all of which are to be found 
in old Scottish ballads and songs. The ballad versions are, of 
course, purely Scottish, and it is from them that the people would 
learn the wondrous tale. I have already referred to the weirdness 
of that ride to Elfland, that subtle blending of the natural and 
supernatural which gives it so realistic an effect. It is a fairy 
tale written at a time when men believed such things to be true 
and credited them as readily as they did the legends of Holy 
Church, so that Thomas was but a type of medizvalism when he 
mistook the radiance of the Faérie Queen for the aureola of the 
Virgin-Queen of Heaven. The romaunt versions curiously illus- 
trate the earnestness of the writer when they conclude with the 
wish, ‘man wold I here, that couth tel more of this ferly,’ and 
then we have that earnestness consummated in the doxology with 
which the story closes : 

Thesu, crowned with thorne so clere, 

Bring vs to thi hall on hye! 

The local prophecies of ‘True Thomas’ and their apparent fu!- 
filments also tended to preserve in the popular mind the powerful 
individuality of the 

Mysterious Rymour! doomed by Fate’s decree 

Still to revisit Hildon’s lonely tree. 
The belated wanderer on Bowden Moor or Eildon hillside, as the 
clouds drifting past the moon cast their fitful lights and shadows 
across his path, would come home to tell how he had seen the tall 
form of the Rhymer walking over the ‘ bent,’ and his listeners, 
too, would feel the spell, 


When the ingle lowit with an eiry leme. 


Such a tradition has been preserved by Leyden in the notes to 
his ‘ Scenes of Infancy’: 


Tradition further relates, that a shepherd was once conducted into the interior 
recesses of Hildon Hills by a venerable personage, whom he discovered to be the 
famous Rymour, and who showed him an immense number of steeds in their 
caparisons, and, at the bridle of each, a knight sleeping, in sable armour with a 
sword and a bugle-horn at his side. These, he was told, were the host of King 
Arthur, waiting till the appointed return of that monarch from Fairyland. 


(The above passage also illustrates the Arthurian tradition con- 
nected with the Eildons already referred to.) 

It was the same with the fairy legends generally. Who, after 
dark or in the gloamin’, could pass the haunted Carterhaugh or 
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the Fairy Dean; or stumble across one of these tall standing- 
stones with their long-forgotten runes and their later acquired 
legends clinging like the lichens to them still; or listen to the 
roar of a mountain burn swirling and boiling down in a linn, 
without thinking of that underworld of faérie and its attendant 
kelpies, brownies, and brown men of the muirs? But they are 
all gone now. Only their memories haunt the green hills and 
the streams of the Borderland. The Ettrick Shepherd gathered 
together all that was beautiful in Scottish Faéry mythology whilst 
as yet the faéries were to him at least a real presence, and put it 
into permanent form in ‘ The Queen's Wake’ ; and another Borderer, 
William Oliver, in his lament of ‘The Last Fairy,’ has sung their 
requiem : 
There was a voice heard on the fell, 
Crying so sadly, ‘ All are gone, 
And I must bid this earth farewell ; 
Oh, why should I stay here alone? 
Ealie, ealie, oh, farewell ! 


I’ve sought the brake, I’ve sought the hill, 
The haunted glen, and swelling river ; 
I’ve sought the fountain and the rill, 
And all are left, and left for ever. 
Ealie, ealie, oh, farewell ! 











HONOR VICTIS. 


No need to sing of him who wielded well 


The arms enchanted, and the charméd blade, 


Wherewith he smote the dragon of the fell, 
Far in a den of sun-forbidding shade— 

His were the hoarded treasure, and the maid. 
The task was mighty, and the meed was high: 


Inviolate of time, his glory shall not die ! 


Yet what of all the fallen ere he came, 

Who had no spell-wrought panoply to bear, 

Who met the monster, and the breathéd flame, 

In simple strength, taught of their souls to dare— 
Their bones are whitening all the twilight lair! 
For these, for these, the unremembered dead, 


Are there no sighs to give? Are there no tears to shed ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 
HE IS GONE. 


‘My dearest Esmé, how very ill you look!’ exclaims Bryan at 
luncheon, pausing in his researches into the anatomy of a wood- 
cock. As he is of course at the other end of the table and has to 
raise his voice to attract my attention, he naturally attracts the 
attention also of our intermediate guests, and my poor white face 
is immediately focussed by nine pairs of eyes. ‘ You have knocked 
yourself up walking yesterday. She always wants to do too much,’ 
he adds explanatorily ; ‘her mind is too active for her body.’ 

‘ How is it that we are none of us angry at being told that 
our mind is too much for our body?’ inquires Frances, throwing 
herself compassionately into the breach. ‘ We should be furious 
if it were said that our body was too much for our mind.’ 

‘“ Mens sana in corpore sano”; that’s the thing we ought to 
pray for,’ quotes Colonel Beckett instructively. ‘Clive wrote it 
with his own hand under his portrait in the Council Chamber in 
Calcutta.’ 

‘Did he now ?’ ejaculates Miss Jolliffe. ‘ Well, it wasn’t modest 
ofhim then. He should have left that for some one else to do.’ 

‘It is a motto which I have made my own,’ continues Colonel 
Beckett, unconsciously imitative in one point at least. ‘Summer 
and winter I rise at five to pursue my studies; three mornings 
of the week are devoted to German Grammar f 

‘Three, four, five,’ counts Bryan loudly, from the head of the 
table. ‘I thought so! We are one man short. Who is it? 
Oh! Vaudrey. Where is he, I wonder?’ 

Dixon steps forward with dignified self-possession. 

‘Sir Allan desired me to inform you, sir, in case you inquired 
for him, that he has walked into Fairley to see if an important 
telegram which he is expecting has arrived. He also wished me 
to say that he never takes any luncheon.’ 

‘But the telegrams are always immediately brought by hand,’ 
exclaims Bryan. ‘You know that, Dixon. Why didn’t you tell 
Sir Allan ?’ 
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‘I did acquaint Sir Allan of the fact, sir, but he seemed im- 
patient and anxious to enquire for himself. I asked him if he 
would have the dog-cart, but he said he would rather walk.’ 

‘And he doesn’t take any luncheon! Dear, dear!’ ejaculates 
Bryan, with a compassionate sigh. 

‘There’s nothing extraordinary in that, my dear fellow,’ re- 
marks Colonel Beckett. ‘I never take luncheon myself—only if 
one is in the house with ladies it is more cheerful to accompany 
them to the dining-room.’ 

He is eating steadily of each possible dish, and it would not 
be hard to predict that he will be still lingering over the sweets 
when everyone else has finished. 

I am sitting in dazed silence. The thought of absenting 
myself from the table has not even occurred to me, and I eat, 
drink, and answer when I am spoken to like a woman in a dream, 
The feel of Allan’s arms and the touch of his lips are infinitely 
more real still than the forms and voices around me. 

‘You had better go upstairs,’ whispers Frances sharply, as 
we leave the dining-room. ‘I can say you took a chill yesterday,’ 

But I will not do that. I will not lose the last sight of Allan, 
the last tones of his voice. What do I care what these people think? 

‘No, I would rather sit over the hall fire all the afternoon, and 
see if I can’t get rid of my cold that way,’ I answer aloud, mindful 
of the fact that the hall fire commands a full view of comers and 
goers, and quickly appropriating my sister’s suggestion of a chill 
for the benefit of the company in general. 

‘You look as if it had gone to your bones,’ says Jacquetta, 
scrutinising me closely. ‘I have got my little medicine chest 
upstairs—you know I never go anywhere without it; do let me 
give you some aconite globules.’ 

‘That would be very kind of you,’ I assent meekly. I would 
swallow a whole bottleful of aconite globules without any inquiry 
as to the results, if they would only leave me alone. 

‘It was foolish of you to go out in the damp again this morn- 
ing,’ chimes in Miss Jolliffe. ‘It was you I saw going towards 
the kitchen garden about twelve o’clock, was it not ?’ 

‘Very likely,’ I reply, as indifferently as I can, and stooping 
over the fire to conceal the hot blush which is mounting cause- 
lessly to my face. ‘ But I wish you would not all be so kind and 
sympathetic, it only makes me feel worse. I assure you I find 
that the best thing for a cold is to take no notice of it.’ 
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‘Then you can’t have very bad ones,’ pants Jacquetta, who is 

preathless from a hurried rush upstairs to the medicine chest. 
She is horribly frightened lest I shall change my mind before she 
can get the globules down my throat. Why is the love of physick- 
ing their fellow-beings so firmly implanted in the breasts of so 
many good women? When all the others disperse for their after- 
noon walk or drive, Jacquetta positively insists, in spite of my 
energetic remonstrance, in bringing her knitting and sitting down 
beside me—so tenderly does she feel disposed towards her rare 
patient. ‘ 
‘IT am going to drive along the road to Fairley and pick up 
Sir Allan,’ Bryan informs me on bis way to the stables. ‘ He 
couldn’t have known it was fourteen miles there and back when 
he started.’ 

Bryan with his guests is like a hen with ducklings; he would 
fain keep them quacking all around him. 

‘Let me fetch your embroidery,’ says the good-natured 
Jacquetta. ‘I know you don’t like to sit still and do nothing.’ 

‘No, don’t trouble, thanks,’ I reply hastily ; ‘it would worry 
me just now—I mean I don’t feel well enough to work—a cold 
makes one very lazy, don’t you think so?’ 

And I wander miserably to the west window, which overlooks 
the Fairley lodge. My head aches, but my body feels hideously 
light—as if it did not belong to me. Allan may change his mind 
during his long, solitary walk. He may possibly come back and 
say that he will accept my terms and keep to my conditions. 
Shall I have strength of mind to send him away if he does? 

‘I wouldn’t stand there in the draught of the window, if I were 
you,’ cries Lady Yarborough warningly. ‘You know the first 
thing for a cold is to keep in one atmosphere, particularly after 
taking aconite. Come back to the fire and I will tell you all 
about the new curate at Riverdale ; we think he will marry Eva 
Fenton.’ 

As the afternoon light begins to fade the dog-cart drives up 
tothe door and Bryan enters the hall, dark, and rounder than 
ever in his ulster, Allan frowning, tall and fair, over his 
shoulder. 

‘We will just put the matter to my wife,’ Bryan is saying. 
‘She is a person of sound common sense, aren’t you, Esmé, 
darling ? Here’s Sir Allan who declares he must be off at once ; 
he has had a telegram from his agent in the North, requesting 
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his immediate presence there on important business. Now what 
I say is this: as the agent has done so long without him he can 
surely do a day or two longer. Isn’t that likely, eh?’ 

I have risen in my nervousness and stand facing them both. 
I open my lips to reply, but only a vague, husky murmur comes 
forth which sounds like ‘ So sorry!’ 

Happily for me, Jacquetta is one of those worthy people who 
are always ready to chorus. She choruses now. 

‘How tiresome! What a provoking agent! But I wouldn't 
give in to him, Sir Allan, if I were you. I would send a reply 
telegram asking him what he wanted me for. Wouldn’t you, 
Esmé ?’ 

‘ Yes—no—perhaps he wouldn’t like to telegraph,’ I stammer. 

‘ Now you really must give up the idea of going this after- 
noon,’ insists Bryan, ‘and we can all talk it over this evening. 
Eb, Esmé, mustn’t he?’ Then finding that I am not the vociferous 
ally he had hoped for in his pressing hospitality, ‘I don’t know 
what Frances would say, I am sure,’ he adds feebly. ‘ Where is 
Frances ?’ looking helplessly around, as if she were hidden behind 
the window curtains. 

‘TI assure you I must go at once,’ interposes Allan firmly. 
‘Thanks all the same. If I look sharp and you will be so kind 
as to send me to the station I shall just catch the five o’clock 
express. My man can follow with my things whenever it is most 
convenient to you.’ 

‘The dog-cart is there and you can take it of course; but I 
do think you are spoiling your agent. Come, now, wait till to- 
morrow at least > and Bryan is still murmuring his remon- 
strances when Sir Allan puts out his hand, touches mine as if it 
had been a hot potato, says good-bye to Lady Yarborough and 
turns his back on us both. 

‘Most unfortunate thing!’ says Bryan as he returns to the 
fireplace, after duly speeding his parting guest. ‘He was out- 
and-away our best gun and we are going to shoot the Home Covert 
to-morrow. If he had stayed I should very likely have been able 
to send the bag to “The Field”—and there’s no hope of that 
now. Why didn’t you back me up, Esmé?’ turning round in 
most unwonted fault-finding ; as a rule all I do or say is per- 
fect in my husband’s eyes. ‘I thought your manner to him 
decidedly rude—almost as if you wanted to get rid of him. He’s 
a nice enough fellow, I am sure ; he will never set the Thames on 
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fire, but you mustn’t expect too much from a baronet with a large 
fortune. You might have been a little more cordial.’ 

‘Poor Esmé is not well,’ interposes Jacquetta. She is all the 
more ready to defend me from the fact that she is not over-pleased 
with my husband’s remarks upon his guns, The idea of anyone 
shooting better than her Joseph ! 

‘Isn’t she? Aren’t you, dear?’ inquires Bryan, all tender 
solicitude in an instant. ‘By Jove, you do look dickey! Poor 
little thing! You ought to go and lie down at once.’ 

‘I think I will,’ I answer, catching gratefully at his suggestion. 
‘No, don’t you come with me; my head is aching so—I am better 
alone.’ 

When I reach my own room happily and fortunately no 
temptation to tears assails me. I pace up and down with dry, 
wide-opened eyes and that curious sensation of lightness in my 
limbs, as if the laws of gravitation were temporarily suspended 
and I could as well walk the air as the solid earth. I rehearse 
my interview with Allan, from the moment I met him at the 
peach-house until he turned and left me. Not one inflection of 
his voice, not one turn of his head has escaped me. I recall the 
look with which he said ‘ Trust yourself to me, my own love,’ and 
the tone in which he declared, ‘I should be happy with you any- 
how and anywhere.’ Memory is all that is left me now to live 
upon. I may never see Allan again. As the years roll on he will 
be consoled, and some other woman—fairer, maybe, and sweeter 
than I—will be his wife and the mother of his children; while 
for me dull duty is all that remains, made duller and harder by 
the sharp contrast of the happy lot that might have been mine. 

But at any rate I cannot be robbed of memory. Allan has 
told me he loved me, his arms have pressed me, his lips have 
kissed me. Every day I shall remember that. 

It is odd that I don’t feel inclined to cry. I usually ery so 
easily—a quick word, the sight of any trouble or illness will 
always move me to tears; but this afternoon I have said good-bye 
to happiness, and here I am perfectly dry-eyed. 

When the first gong sounds I proceed to dress carefully and 
puzzle my maid by the unusual amount of jewellery I put on. 
Bryan likes to see me be-diamonded. I must try more than 
ever to do what pleases him. Poor Bryan! It is hard that a 
man should lavish all his love and tenderness upon a woman and 
get nothing in return. Yet he is no worse off than we all 
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are, I suppose. We all of us have our troubles. It is a cruel 
world. 

‘What a heavenly riviére!’ chirrups Miss Jolliffe as I meet 
her on the stairs. ‘You are a happy woman to possess such 
diamonds. But my goodness! what is the matter with you? 
Your eyes look as if they saw a ghost.’ 

‘It is only the effect of my cold, I reply with a smile. Iam 
sure that smile was right. I was so painstaking over it. 

‘Well, after all, some people’s colds come out in a worse 
fashion,’ reflects Miss Jolliffe impartially. ‘I always get stone 
deaf.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SIR JOSEPH’S INVITATION. 


Ir was Wednesday when Allan went away. Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday have to be got through with these people in the house. 
I do not betray myself; of that I am certain. They may think 
me dull—Miss Jolliffe indeed hints, not distantly, that the build- 
ing of my gowns and the decoration of my house has absorbed 


my wits—but it never dawns upon my guests that they are to me 
as shadows while some one hundreds of miles away is the reality. 
I smile persistently through each dinner at Sir John Seymour’s 
well-salted stories, thereby earning from him the doubtful enco- 
mium that he is glad to see I haven’t any starched nonsense 
about me; I smile less persistently but with well-timed accuracy 
during each luncheon as Colonel Beckett overwhelms me with 
ample details of his sporting tours in India and his pedestrian 
feats in Norway. At breakfast it is not necessary to smile so 
much; no one expects vivacity at that mistakenly public meal, 
and a vacant amiability answers every purpose. 

During each day, hunting, driving, walking, I make one long, 
continuous effort; and when they depart on Saturday afternoon 
not one of the party, I venture to say, has the least suspicion that 
their hostess was invited to run away from their host last Wed- 
nesday, and has been torn in pieces ever since by a mad regret 
that she could not reconcile it with her conscience to do so! 

The Yarboroughs are to remain over Sunday. Sir Joseph 
complained yesterday so pointedly that he had had no chance of 
a quiet talk with my husband, that I was obliged to ask them 
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to stay on. I know he and Bryan used to have long business 
conferences at Riverdale; but Bryan has rather shunned him here, 
Iam afraid. I should not like to seem ungrateful to Jacquetta 
and her husband, and I bear him no ill-will for the unwitting 
share he took in deceiving Allan. He was only the catspaw of a 
cleverer person. 

Frances has carefully kept away from me since last Wednesday. 
Needless to say she has not been deceived by Sir Allan’s telegram 
from the North, nor blinded by my studied gaiety. She knows 
well enough that the truth has come out at last, but beyond her 
unusual avoidance of me I have no sign of her consciousness. For 
this I am thankful ; I want time to consider how I am to treat 
her in future, and for the present all my energies are absorbed in 
putting an outwardly fair front on my trouble by day and in 
bemoaning my misery by night. 

My conversational efforts become even more toilsome on 
Saturday evening. Flatness falls upon our little party; and if 
it were not for the fondly lingering interest with which Bryan 
dwells upon his departed guests and discusses them with Lady 
Yarborough, I should be reduced to quotations from the poets in 
order to dispel the gloom of silence—Sir Joseph and Frances not 
being upon speaking terms. 

‘That Miss Jolliffe wouldn’t be a bad-looking creature if she 
weren’t so thin,’ remarks Jacquetta, as we sit over the fire after 
dinner. ‘ But she is terribly flighty.’ 

‘You don’t know, perhaps, that Miss Jolliffe is a first cousin of 
the Duke of Birmingham ?’ returns Bryan, tersely reproving. 

‘Is she really ?’ enquires Lady Yarborough, much impressed. 
‘Why then she must be an Honourable! I wish I had known.’ 

‘I don’t think she is an Honourable,’ confesses my husband 
reluctantly. ‘I looked it all out in the peerage before she came. 
She is the daughter of Lord Adolphus Jolliffe, who was the younger 
brother of the late duke. 

‘She must be the Honourable Miss Jolliffe if she is the 
daughter of a lord, argues Lady Yarborough with growing 
excitement. 

They are safe now for ten minutes, as it will take Bryan all 
that time to rehearse the proofs from Debrett which sadly con- 
vinced him that the lady in question had no claim even to the 
slimmest of titles. 

How lonely it will be for Allan in that big empty house of his 
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at Bramblecope! “He has gone straight there, I am sure. [ 
wonder if the north wind is howling as madly at his windows 
to-night as it is here. His work will absorb and interest him in 
the daytime, I expect, but he will be horribly alone in the evenings ; 
and I am selfish enough to hug the consolation to my heart that 
he will sit and think of me in those quiet hours—perhaps even 
close his eyes sometimes and imagine that I am sitting by him. 

‘So you see she is highly connected on both sides,’ finishes 
Bryan. 

‘Well, I will say for her that she gave herself no airs,’ declares 
Jacquetta. ‘She always waited for me to go out of the room first.’ 

Sir Joseph Yarborough is gazing silently into the fire. He 
has not been his usual impressive self during this visit ; perhaps 
his crow is apt to get uncertain out of the charmed precincts of 
his own farmyard. At any rate it is in a comparatively subdued 
voice that he now remarks— 

‘We shall all go to church to-morrow morning, I suppose ; 
but I hope, Mansfield, that you have no engagements in the 
afternoon which will prevent your giving me ten minutes’ quiet 
attention to business.’ 

‘I shall be delighted, my dear fellow,’ returns Bryan noncha- 
lantly. ‘Sir John Seymour is an amusing chap, isn’t he, Lady 
Yarborough ?’ 

‘Very,’ says Jacquetta. ‘But I couldn’t see the point of 
some of his stories. What was the joke about the bishop who 
did not eat any dinner one evening because he thought he had 
paralysis? Sir John said that he was really pinching the leg of 
the lady who sat next to him all the time instead of his own. 
But I don’t think that is very funny. It must have given the 
poor bishop a terrible fright to think he had lost all sensation in 
his leg.’ 

‘The point is that the lady never objected,’ explains Bryan 
gravely. ‘She was rather flattered, don’t you see?’ 

‘Oh!’ says Lady Yarborough, much shocked. ‘I didn’t 
understand that part of it.’ 

I cannot help laughing at Jacquetta’s scandalised face. The 
indelicate edge of Sir John’s story has to me been rubbed off by 
long familiarity ; it was a favourite joke of Uncle Frank’s in the 
days of my childhood. So I begin to laugh, genuinely amused 
at first—how could we stand up against our troubles if all sense 
of the ridiculous were taken from us? But my laugh quickly 
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degenerates into a fow rire painful and prolonged, during which I 
am more conscious of Allan’s unkindness in pushing matters to 
so dire an extremity that we are obliged to part, than of the 
original cause of my ghastly merriment. 

‘You are getting quite hysterical,’ says Lady Yarborough 
severely. 

‘Dear Jacquetta, do forgive me,’ I apologise, pulling myself 
up with a sharp effort and wiping the tears from my eyes. ‘ But 
you should have heard Uncle Frank tell that story ; you would 
have been ever so much more shocked.’ 

Next morning as I am putting on my bonnet for church, 
Bryan comes into my bedroom. 

‘Look here, Esmé,’ he begins, fidgeting uneasily with my 
long gloves which lie on the dressing-table. ‘Yarborough has 
got some abominable notion in his head of making me talk busi- 
ness all this afternoon. Now there is nothing I hate so much; so 
mind you stick to me like a leech. It is easier to turn the con- 
versation when there are ladies in the room.’ 

‘But he may have something important to say to you—some- 
thing confidential,’ I object, not overjoyed at the prospect of thus 
spending the long hours between lunch and dinner. 

‘ Well, then, Sunday is not the right day to make such a com- 
munication,’ retorts my husband, trying how far his little finger 
will go up the thumb of my glove. 

‘Nonsense, Bryan!’ I exclaim, turning round to stare at 
him in astonishment, it being the first hint I have had of any 
Sabbatarian prejudices on his part. ‘You had much better go 
into the library with him after luncheon for half an hour and get 
it over.’ 

‘It is such a shocking example for the servants,’ declares 
Bryan, wagging his head sanctimoniously. 

‘Why, you might be reading sermons, for all they know! You 
are spoiling those gloves.’ 

‘You be a good girl, and do as I tell you,’ returns my husband, 
‘and I will write to Paris for a boxful of new gloves for you. 
Miss Jolliffe says they are making them now of a different shade 
of tan.’ 

‘I don’t want Miss Jolliffe’s taste brought to bear upon my 
things,’ I retort ungratefully ; ‘she always looks as if her own 
clothes were bought at a fair and put on with a pitchfork. Well, 
if you are so anxious for my society all the afternoon, you shall 
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have it; but I think you are treating Sir Joseph rather badly. 
Have you any idea of what he wants to say to you?’ 

‘None whatever,’ avers my husband. ‘But you know how 
bad for me all business is. That was the one thing my doctors 
agreed upon—I have told you so before—that I was not to be 
bothered about business.’ 

I submit to his wishes accordingly—my conscience pricks me 
less when I am making myself uncomfortable to please him; but 
very uncomfortable and undignified I find it to be the persistent 
third when one of two people anxiously desires my absence. I sit 
by Bryan’s side in the hall after lunch. I accompany him in the 
stroll Sir Joseph proposes later on; we pass the peach-house and 
laurel walks in our ramble, and at that moment I should have 
stoutly refused to leave Bryan, even had Sir Joseph demanded it 
of me point blank. But my ardour cools as the afternoon wears 
on, and when poor Sir Joseph rises after tea and says, in impera- 
tive tones, ‘Now, Mansfield, if you will come into the library 
with me for a quarter of an hour, I shall be much obliged,’ I fix 
my eyes on the carpet in front of me and studiously avoid the 
look Bryan throws over his shoulder. 

‘If you really wish it,’ he responds with a reluctant cough ; 
then rises slowly and pauses. ‘ You come too, Esmé,’ slipping his 
hand through myarm. ‘ You can answer those notes you got this 
morning.’ 

‘There is no need to disturb Esmé,’ exclaims Sir Joseph 
hastily. ‘It is a mistake to trouble ladies with business.’ 

‘I have no secrets from my wife,’ declares Bryan, with much 
dignity ; ‘and I like to have her with me.’ 

‘I must request you to give me an interview alone,’ persists 
Sir Joseph. ‘I cannot go thoroughly into our money transactions 
in a lady’s presence.’ 

Thus cornered, my husband turns feebly towards me. Jacquetta 
and Frances are looking on in silent curiosity. For Bryan’s own 
sake I must not shelter him any longer behind my petticoats. 

‘I forgot to tell you that I answered those notes before church,’ 
I remark, with elaborate unconsciousness; and as I draw my arm 
away from his compelling hand I give him a little push forward. 
‘So that I am quite free now to play to Jacquetta.’ 

The interview is a long one, the quarter of an hour which Sir 
Joseph had demanded stretching itself out into more than fourfold, 
until the first gong disturbs their conference. 
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‘May I come in?’I ask, tapping at Bryan’s door as I hear 
him enter his dressing-room. ‘ You are not vexed with me, dear, 
are you? I did not go into the library with you only because I 
thought it looked so very bad—so marked.’ 

‘It does not matter; it would not have made any difference,’ 
answers Bryan absently. His face is flushed and his expression, 
usually so impassive, strikes me as scared. 

‘ What is it all about ?’ I ask curiously. ‘ You might tell me, 
Bryan. I will not talk of it.’ 

‘ The old fellow gave me some money to invest for him twelve 
months ago, and now he is bothering me about giving up the 
securities—obstinate old fool !—when he is getting high interest.’ 

‘What interest ?’ 

‘ Eight per cent.’ 

‘Dear me! that is very high, isn’t it, Bryan’? What did you 
invest the money in ?’ 

‘ Now, my dear child, what possible difference can that make 
to you? For Heaven’s sake, don’t you begin to bait me too. I 
am bothered enough already about money without having to give 
explanations at home.’ 

‘I don’t want you to give explanations at home,’ I answer 
gently. ‘I know I don’t understand business affairs; but if you 
are at all short of money we ought to economise, I think. We 
are spending it like water just now. I should be quite willing 
to shut up the house and go abroad for the winter if you wished it.’ 

‘You are a good little soul,’ says Bryan, looking queerly at 
me. ‘Yes, it is very likely we may have to go abroad. But 
whatever you do, don’t say a word to anyone.’ 

I am not at all inclined to saya word to anyone about Bryan’s 
money transactions ; they interest me too little. If he suddenly in- 
formed me that we were reduced to extreme poverty I verily believe 
I should receive the news with resigned indifference. I imagine 
that the human capacity for trouble is limited, and if one’s mind 
is full to the brim of passionate regret and longing, minor details, 
such as the loss of a carriage, a French maid, a fine house, but 
feebly swell the overflow. 

I am, however, sufficiently alive to my surroundings to be 
very glad when the Yarboroughs take their departure on Monday 
morning by the first possible train after breakfast. Sir Joseph has 
been behaving like a bear with a sore head since his interview with 
Bryan. He has utterly refused to be drawn into any conversation 
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with either Frances or my husband; he has snapped at Jacquetta, 
and has been civil to me only. Iam uneasy rather than gratified 
at this mark of distinction, seeing that I resigned myself long 
ago to the cold shadow of his disfavour. Can he be suffering from 
tardy twinges of remorse at his officious interference in my love 
affairs? Yet that would scarcely have prompted him to come 
back from the door after saying good-bye and after Jacquetta had 
been warmly tucked up in her corner of the brougham, and 
remark to me— 

‘I hope you will remember, my dear Esmé, that my house is 
always open to you, and that should—er—circumstances—er— 
ever render it desirable for you to return to my roof, I shall be 
delighted to receive you.’ 

I am too astonished to find a suitable reply before he again 
takes his leave, for good this time. What ‘ circumstances ’ could 
possibly render it desirable for me to return to his roof ? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘NOTHING TO DO.’ 


Now that the Yarboroughs have gone I am thankful to be able 
to drop my mask and subside into utter listlessness. 

With Frances and Bryan there is no need for feigning. Bryan 
would never guess anything that was not told him in so many words, 
or presented to his outward vision in black and white; and Frances 
knows too much to be imposed upon by spurious cheerfulness. 

So I fold my hands in front of me and give the reins to my 
regrets. 

The consequence is that at the end of three weeks my body 
is always tired, my appetite has disappeared, and my bones begin 
to start out in unaccustomed places. 

One morning Julie announces to me that she has been obliged 
to reduce the bodices of madame bya whole inch, and is disgusted 
- to find her news received with laughter. I cannot help being tickled 
at the idea, that, like Glorvina, ‘all me frocks have to be taken in.’ 

By slow degrees a curious, hard resentment against Allan 
comes over me. It is so cruel of him to go away and abandon 
me to my trouble, simply because he cannot bear the sight of my 
husband always by me. He prefers to leave me rather than 
endure worry. He chooses to remain in ignorance of what is 
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happening to me day by day. I may be well or ill, glad or sorry, 
he does not know; and as time goes on he will not care. 

I had a nasty kick on my ankle at a crowded meet last week ; 
but for the stirrup-iron it must have been serious, and, as it was, 
my habit was cut through and my foot bruised. Bryan was in 
genuine distress. At the end of two days, when I would fain have 
forgotten the whole subject, he was still running it to death, with 
objurgations upon the careless groom who rode the offending 
horse, with devout wishes that his own ankle rather than mine 
had received the injury, and with recommendations of drastic 
remedies compared with which the original bruise would have 
been a trifle. For all Allan knows, I may be killed out hunting 
any day; he has rejected all communication with me. 

And so—it being but sober truth that ‘to be wroth with one 
we love doth work like madness on the brain ’—I fret and torture 
myself by alternately dwelling with grim insistence upon his 
selfishness, as I angrily call it, which has dug a bottomless abyss 
between us; and then weakly falling into hour-long reveries in 
which I picture him beside me with such vividness that I can 
almost feel the touch of his lips on mine. 

Sometimes a strong desire to write to him assails me; nota 
love-letter, but just a few friendly words centred around a plausible 
excuse. It would be easy to find one. He left a tiny pencil-case 
in the drawing-room—what more natural than that I should send 
it to him? Ordinary civility would necessitate a reply; and how 
I should welcome even the curtest note! 

I do not yield to the temptation. I cannot control my 
thoughts, struggle as I may ; but I can and will control my actions. 
The pencil-case, lying where he left it, has become the most 
precious object in the house to me; it is on a little table beside 
my own particular chair, where Allan put it one day when he 
had been making a rough sketch of an Indian idol. Fifty times 
I have wondered what I should do with that pencil-case ; and at 
last I find myself actually concocting a note which might with 
the utmost propriety accompany it to its owner. 

This will not do. I put on my wraps, and taking the offending 
object all too tenderly in my bare hand, walk half a mile to the 
big pond and hurl it beyond reach in its muddy waters. 

How I envy those happy people whose lives are full of work! 

In these days of misery and wretchedness which have come 
upon me it is the utter want of occupation which is the hardest 
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thing to struggle against. If I had only some honest, genuine 
work which must be got through or other people would suffer 
thereby, some matter-of-fact employment which demanded my 
best attention, I am sure I could control my thoughts in time and 
bridle my wandering fancy. I daresay there would be moments 
in which the painful longing for the sight, the touch of Allan, 
would seize me and assert its mastery; but hard work would be 
a powerful rival, and would drive it into the background for at 
least a few hours of each day. 

But how am I to find work? What am I able todo? Her 
house is popularly supposed to be a woman’s kingdom; but how 
astonished the servants would be if I suddenly expressed my 
intention of occupying myself with domestic affairs, and how very 
uncomfortable everything would become in consequence! I have 
never been able to sympathise with those worthy ladies who devote 
long hours to meditating upon the shortcomings of their domestics, 
and I have always noticed that if servants can do their work at 
all, they will do it all the better for being given a free hand. 

I make some feeble attempts at visiting the poor; but I find 
that the result in each cottage is the same. My presence is more 
or less politely endured, and the appeal to my purse is more or 
less undisguised according to the character of the occupant. 

I order various charitable periodicals from town, which under 
diverse headings pretend to show how sickness and poverty can be 
relieved by individual effort at home. It is the same tale with 
them all. Their organisations are all complete and perfect, their 
band of workers willing and efficient—and they only want money. 

At last, to my delight, in the corner of one of the least pre- 
tentious of them I find a request for some red flannel jackets for 
the children of a convalescent home—to wear in bed. Eagerly I 
order the ponies, and drive into Fairley, where I spend my last 
half-crown in buying the necessary material; and the days I pass 
cutting out and making the little garments (aided and abetted 
by the astonished Julie) are the most peaceful which have dawned 
upon me since Allan went away. Still, making two dozen red flannel 
jackets is not serious occupation for a lifetime. 

I meditate long and often upon the course of conduct to be 
pursued towards Frances. Just at first the desire to be revenged 
upon her, to make her smart, somehow or other, for that cruel 
blow in the dark, is overpowering. And vengeance would be so 
easy. She has no one to defend her. Bryan hates her, and would 
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be delighted to hear that I wanted to get rid of her; he has often 
hinted to me in confidential moments that he finds her presence a 
troublesome restraint, and has suggested that she might spend 
part of the year at least with the Yarboroughs. 

The sight of her pretty, delicately-tinted face has suddenly 
grown almost intolerable to me. How dense I have been not to 
suspect her long ago! Is not duplicity written in every line of 
her curving red mouth, and deceit harboured in her slanting 
blue eyes? Have I ever heard her express a kind thought or 
seen her do one unselfish action? Surely retaliation is but just. 

But by degrees, saner, better feelings take possession of me. 
Who am I that I should mete out punishment to my sister? Am 
I so open, so candid, that I should arrogate to myself vengeance 
upon deceit? Am I not sinning in thought each day, each hour, 
against God and against my husband—not wilfully, just Lord, but 
helplessly—oh, so helplessly ? 

How can he mercie ever hope to have, 

Who mercie unto others will not show? 
How can I pray night and morning, ‘ forgive us our trespasses,’ if 
I will not add ‘as we forgive them that trespass against us’? 

So gradually and slowly I forsake all plans of revenge, influ- 
enced thereto by vague, childish notions of barter with Heaven ; 
if I forgive Frances, perhaps God will help me and send me, in 
some mysterious fashion, rest and peace. 

I am almost entirely alone just now. 

Frances keeps out of my way, feeling, one would hope, ill at 
ease in my society, now that I know all, and being, besides, fully 
occupied in getting about to distant meets. She has taken to 
hunting with the same pack of hounds as Major Johnstone ; his 
country is so much better than ours, she explains, the going so 
much freer. Bryan, too, is scarcely ever at home. He has been 
up to town nearly every day for the last month—indeed, ever since 
Sir Joseph Yarborough left us. 

‘ Business, my dear, business,’ he explains briefly, when I ques- 
tion him one evening as to his sudden spasm of activity. ‘ You 
could never imagine the trouble old Yarborough is entailing upon 
me by his meddlesome fussiness. I am more worried than I can 
tell you, and I look upon his want of confidence as insulting— 
positively insulting.’ 

‘Why don’t you give up his securities and let him manage his 
money himself?’ I ask, not unnaturally. 
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Bryan eyes me with his round vacant gaze. 

‘I wish I could,’ he returns absently. ‘By Jove! I wish I 
could !’ 

‘Why can’t you ?’ 

‘ Because—well—because Now, look here, my dear girl, 
if I talked to you for an hour on end I could never make you 
understand the nature of these floating securities—floating,’ re- 
peats Bryan, well pleased with the word, and making a sort of 
swimming motion with his hands—‘ floating. But here’s something 
you can understand. I am going to have your portrait painted. 
There now!’ 

‘Nonsense, Bryan! How can you have my portrait painted 
down here?’ 

‘T never said it was to be done down here, did I? No, it is 
all arranged. Blakely is going to do it, and you are to come up to 
town with me for sittings three times a week.’ 

‘What an extraordinary arrangement!’ I exclaim. ‘If you 
want me to be painted, why can’t you leave it till we go to town 
in the spring ?’ 

‘ There’s no knowing what may happen between now and the 
spring,’ returns my husband with Delphic vagueness. 

‘ And you told me the other day that you were short of money ! 
Bryan, do put it off, please. Blakely is the most expensive man 
you can go to.’ 

‘I am perfectly well aware of that,’ says Bryan importantly. 
‘Iam not going to have any second-rate fellow painting my wife.’ 

‘But the money > I begin again, when my husband in- 
terrupts me impatiently. 

‘I don’t know what has come over you lately, Esmé. You 
used to be the easiest person in the world to get on with; but 
now you are always arguing. I tell you the money for your 
portrait is as a mere drop in the ocean one way or the other, and 
I have set my mindon it. Itis hard, I must say, that just when 
I am worried to death out of doors, you should suddenly take 
to crossing me at home.’ 

Whereupon I collapse into abject submission. I am wronging 
my husband, all unconsciously to him, in such deep though subtle 
fashion, that I am over-sensitive to any reproach he may choose to 
make, And, after all, how can I judge business matters of which 
I knownothing? Bryan has thrown out some extraordinary hint: 
lately, but he must have plenty of capital to fall back upon. Uncle 
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Frank used always to groan, and say he was utterly ruined as 
regularly as each harvest was gathered in, and nothing ever came 
of it. So I accompany my husband, meekly enough, to Mr. 
Blakely’s studio the very next day. 

‘I want him to paint you in one of your new Paris gowns,’ ex- 
plains Bryan on our way thither, ‘ but he won’t commit himself to 
anything until he has seen you. Mind you describe to him that 
yellow brocade La Ferriére sent over the other day.’ 

But Mr. Blakely pronounces for black in spite of Bryan’s 
glowing account of the treasures of my wardrobe. 

‘Black!’ exclaims my husband disgustedly. ‘Why, every 
woman has a black gown, and you have no idea how much smarter 
she looks in colours.’ 

‘I will do you in transparent black against a grey background,’ 
muses Mr. Blakely, gazing at me with his head on one side and 
smoothing his long hair contentedly down his cheeks. ‘I have 
long wished for a fit subject for black.’ 

‘ At any rate she must have her diamonds on,’ interposes Bryan 
eagerly. ‘I forgot about the diamonds; they will show up well on 
black.’ 

‘I need scarcely say that you will be entirely without orna- 
ments,’ remarks Mr. Blakely as absently as if he were deaf. 

‘Conceited ass !’ ejaculates Bryan as we leave the studio, after 
some further discussion as to the accessories and size of the canvas. 
‘If I had known he was going to give himself these idiotic airs 
I would have stipulated for the choice of the gown before I took 
you there.’ 

‘ After all, dear, black is very safe,’ I say soothingly ; ‘and you 
know he might have insisted on something much worse. He would 
do old Lady Morgan as a Swiss peasant, and her husband did not 
like it at all.’ 

Upon hearing which awful fate Bryan consoles himself for my 
sable garb; at least he has escaped the indignity of seeing his 
wife depicted as a peasant. 

So, three days a week, I drag my weary body up to town; I am 
nearly always tired now, though I used to be such a strong girl. 
At first I hate going ; but one day as I drive past' the hospital for 
children, which stands about half-way between the station and 
Mr. Blakely’s house, the happy idea occurs to me that perhaps 
hey will let me spend some time there every afternoon on my way 
home. It would make me almost happy to think I could be of 
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the least use in amusing one sick child. To my great delight, I 
am heartily welcomed ; the hospital isin an out-of-the-way neigh- 
bourhood, and not overrun with fine ladies. 

Instead of dreading my days in town, I now look forward to 
them. During the sittings in the morning I may rest and let my 
thoughts wander without hindrance or interruption. Mr. Blakely, 
by the way, is making the shadowiest, most emaciated of studies, 
all eyes and cloudy black draperies; and in the afternoon, for a 
while at least, I forget my troubles and my regrets in watching 
bright smiles upon thin little faces, and listening to confidential 
prattle in childish voices. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


DUNNED. 


CHRISTMAS has come and gone. 

By will of the servants and not from the least desire of our 
own, we have dined upon coarsely gigantic turkey and deadly 
plum-pudding, and have had puffy mince pies placed before us 
upon every possible occasion. We have endured an extra Sunday 
thrust unaccustomedly in the middle of the week, and have 
resigned ourselves to the compliments of the season in varied 
forms of atrocity. Trumpets have brayed and bells have pealed 
outside our door in the dead of night; chorales, lacking the 
fundamental principle of unanimity, have been yelled in our tor- 
tured ears by hoarse voices, and bagpipes have added their shrill 
tones to the nocturnal clamour. 

Our walls have been scratched with promiscuous boughs of 
holly; nails have been driven through sacred places by remorse- 
less hands, and from them nooses of evergreen roping hang in 
reasonless festoons. 

Much, and apparently ceaseless, feasting and wassail have been 
carried on downstairs, for the gait of various individuals whose 
avocations call them to the back door is invariably more uncertain 
upon departure than upon arrival. 

‘I really think we seem to have twice as many posts this week 
as last; the postmen must live in the house,’ I remark one 
morning, taking up the second pile of letters that have arrived 
to-day with a reluctant gesture. 

For alas! alas! their tale is one and all the same. Outside 
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they differ widely in appearance, from Madame Duchesne’s aristo- 
cratically sprawling handwriting upon extra cream-laid, gold- 
stamped, violet-scented note paper down to Job Spriggins’ niggling 
little characters upon a dirty blue halfpenny wrapper ; but inside 
their purport is alike. Bills, bills, bills. They all want money ; 
gome more, some less ; some are content with a brief ‘ To account 
rendered,’ whilst others hint with thinly-veiled determination that 
money they must and will have. 

Apparently we have paid for nothing since our marriage, for 
here amongst more recent claims are the backstanding items of 
goods ordered in London last March on our way abroad. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t worry me about those trifles,’ cries 
Bryan irritably as I venture into the library with half-a-dozen of 
the most pressing accounts in my hand. ‘I don’t know what the 
tradespeople all mean by dunning for their money within twelve 
months. Put the cursed things into the waste-paper basket ; 
there are about fifty there that I have shoved in this morning to 
keep them company. Madame Duchesne, seventy-five pounds; 
Dreysehoek, a hundred and five, &c. &c. Bagatelles, mere baga- 
telles. Shove them in and don’t worry me for nothing.’ Then 
as I move submissively towards the door, he calls me back. 

‘Give mea kiss before you go, darling. I didn’t mean to 
speak sharply to you; only I didn’t know which way toturn. You 
will always stick to me, Esmé, won’t you?’ 

‘ Of course I will,’ I answer steadily. ‘ But I wish you would 
not keep me in the dark like this. You ought to tell me what is 
troubling you; something about money, of course ?’ 

Bryan knits his brows and looks out of the window. He is 
standing in front of a large tin box full of bundles of papers— 
not letters, but rolls of semi-transparent whitey-brown paper, 
closely covered with greenish marks. 

‘ This is what I will do,’ he says at last. ‘I will tell you every 
thing to-morrow. Iam going up to town by the early train, but 
when I come home in the evening you shall know all about it.’ 

‘Come here, Esmé,’ calls out Frances, as I emerge from the 
library and cross the hall. ‘See what a number of robins have 
collected around the bread you threw out after breakfast. Come 
quietly or you will frighten them away.’ 

And as I steal up gently behind her she stretches out her hand 
and draws me close, so that we both look out of the same window 
pane. The old familiar touch, grown, alas! so newly unfamiliar, 
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and the vague, home-like scent of her hair and gown recall a thou- 
sand recollections of our childhood. ‘Do you remember that fat 
old robin who used to peck his wife when she came for the crumbs 
outside the schoolroom window at Billington ?’ I ask, rubbing my 
cheek caressingly against my sister’s. What is the use of coldly 
forgiving a person if one is not ready to ‘ kiss and make friends’ ? 

‘Yes, but, after all, when he had finished his own breakfast, 
he used to keep the others off until she had had hers. A husband 
is a useful appendage sometimes.’ 

‘How are you getting on with your major?’ 

‘Pretty well. He is hooked, I trust and believe, but not 
landed yet. He still pulls at the line occasionally, and I sadly 
want some one to help me with a landing net.’ 

‘ Are you going to marry him, Francie ?’ 

‘Heaven knows!’ she answers with baffling lightness. ‘A 
more eligible than he may appear on the scene before we reach 
that crisis.’ 

‘I thought you were rather sighing for the useful appendage 
of a husband just now.’ 

‘So I was,’ she confesses frankly; ‘but only that he might 
pay my bills.’ 

Then, after a pause, during which the reason of her sudden 
friendliness has chillingly become manifest to me, she says— 

‘IT am awfully hard up, Esmé dear. Do you think you could 
help me? Look at these horrid bills I got this morning.’ And 
she pulls a roll from her pocket. 

It is a little mortifying to find that she only spoke kindly to 
me because she wanted money; but the fact is accepted that it is 
more difficult for the one who wrongs to forget than the wronged 
one; so I swallow my disappointment as best I may. 

‘You should have the money this minute if I could give it to 
you,’ I answer, and then pause, hesitating. I must not betray 
Bryan’s secrets to Frances. 

‘Oh! I know yow cannot give me the money,’ she exclaims 
impatiently. ‘I found out long ago that Bryan does not trust 
you with cash. But you can ask him for a cheque, can’t you? 
And do you mind not saying that it is forme? He would be 
sure to make some nasty remarks.’ 

Then as I stand confusedly before her, twisting the bills abou‘ 
she changes her tone and begins coaxingly— 

‘Choose your time when you like. I don’t want you to burst 
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into the library this very moment, and present them at his head 
like a loaded revolver. Wait for an opportunity, and one day 
when his cheque-book is open and his heart tender wheedle a 
little more out of him. There, now; I won’t take them back; 
you try what you can do. And I will tell you a secret,’ with a 
relieved laugh, as she sees the obnoxious documents slipped into 
a drawer of my writing-table. ‘ From close observation of your 
married life I have laid a lesson to heart for future guidance, a 
lesson which applies in fifty ways, but is comprised in the one 
word “ settlements.” How on earth we could have been so confid- 
ing as to let you marry Bryan without some arrangement about 
pin-money passes my comprehension! This fair hand,’ shaking 
her pretty slim fingers in the air, ‘is bestowed on no man until 
he has shown a proper sentiment with regard to settlements.’ 

‘If you don’t take care you will overreach yourself,’ I retort ; 
‘like the young lady who betrayed such overwhelming interest 
in the prospects of her children by a possible second marriage 
that her fiancé prudently decamped.’ 

‘Poor thing! I suppose she had no one to look after her 
affairs for her,’ muses Frances sympathetically. © 

Next morning Bryan goes up to town by the nine o’clock train 
and Frances starts a little later for a meet twelve miles off. 

‘I wish you had been coming with me,’ she remarks as she 
stands waiting for the horses to be brought round ; ‘ but I must 
confess you don’t look up to such a long day. It is the cold 
weather, I suppose, that makes you so white.’ 

‘What kind of sandwiches have you got?’I inquire irrele- 
vantly, peeping into her neat little case. It is all very well to for- 
give and even to forget; but the author of my changed appearance 
can scarcely expect her victim to impute it mendaciously to the 
cold weather for the sake of making conversation with her. 

‘Paté de foie gras,’ answers Frances. ‘I always think foie 
gras is to be earned and not lightly trifled with ; but I shall be 
six hours in the saddle to-day. Well, good-bye! Take care of 
yourself.’ 

Off she goes, looking as fresh and fair as a daisy or a spring 
morning—or any other poetical simile applicable to youth and 
health and unclouded spirits. I have had many qualms about 
allowing her to hunt alone—she is so gay and pretty; but, 
Major Johnstone having declared himself fully persuaded that the 
constant presence of a dragon is insulting to a young lady’s powers 
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of taking care of herself, my remonstrances have been summarily 
scouted. I am obliged to be content, therefore, with seeing that 
she has a trustworthy groom and that he is well mounted. 

Now I have the long day before me. Since Christmas I have 
made it a duty to practise for so many hours each morning, to 
study harmony and to read German; but these self-appointed, 
self-concerned tasks are unsatisfactory stop-gaps to haunting 
memory. No one is the worse when my hands slip off the keys and 
the recollection of Allan’s voice fills my mind—my very bodily 
ears seem often to hear the tones of treasured sentences. 

It affects no one but myself if the exercises in counterpoint 
transform themselves into an imaginary letter in which I beg 
Allan to come and see me; or if the crabbed German characters 
carry me back to the old schoolroom at Billington where he and 
I spent a whole afternoon once looking out the translation of a 
technical German riddle. 

But to-day I will have a holiday. I have not indulged myself 
in a long, uninterrupted reverie for some time past; I have been 
living upon snatched half-hours and filched moments. To-day I 
will give way to my grief and let my thoughts ramble as they will. 

I make my shivering way to the peach-house. 

This is how Allan was leaning against the door when I turned 
the corner of that walk; he came across that grass plot to meet 
me. If only once a week, once a month, I could come out here and 
talk to Allan for half an hour, what a different thing my life would 
be! I could endure anything then. It is the utter loss of him 
which robs me of all strength ; even now, with the short walk from 
the house, my legs are trembling beneath me. I sit down upon 
the doorstep of the peach-house and abandon myself to keenest 
self-pity. What a terrible future lies before me! Shall I live 
through it, I wonder, to be an old woman, and will the callousness 
of age help me to forget the suffering of my youth? 

Nor can I even hope for death. How can I, absorbed in 
thoughts of my love, pray to be summoned to the nearer presence 
of the All-pure? Yet, God is merciful; perhaps I am punished 
now, instead of hereafter, for the sin I have committed. For it 
ds a sin to marry for money; of that I am certain. And its 
punishment is speedy. One suffers or one deteriorates. 


(Zo be continued.) 





